


e SHOWN 4 WILLIAMSON TOBACCO COOP 

Kings, 15 mg. “tar," 1 .1 mg. nicotine; Longs, 17 mg. "tar," 
1 .2 mg. nicotine, a v. per cigarette. FTC Report Mar. '74 


Warning; The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Start fresh with Belair. 

Just the right touch of menthol 


Get the reel action you want with 
this Pflueger ball-bearing 
spinning reel. Light salt 
water or heavy fresh water. 

Vours for free B&W 
coupons, the valuableextra 
on every pack of Belair. 
To see over 1000 gifts, write 
for your free Gift Catalog: 
Box 12, Louisville, Ky. 40201^ 
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lib. coffee: $ .15 
Today: $ .99 


Dishes for 8: $ 2.95 
Today: $52.00 


1 lb. butter: $ .18 
Today: $1.14 


1906: $20,000 of life insurance cost $268. 
Today, we’ve got it down to $104. 


We're as aware of the high cost of things 
as you are. We're doing something about it 
We pioneered term insurance 
Since 1906, we've been driving the pnce 
of our life insurance down 

Back in those days, the annual premium 
on our $20,000 five-year term policy was 
$268 This was for a man 35 years old 
Today, $268 buys him $57,000. 

Our agents specialize in term insurance 
They know how to save you money 
And they help out in other ways 


Like Len Knobbe, C.L U , in our St. Louis 

H P branch. Last year, he and his friends 
E in the Life Underwriters Association 
" there organized a telethon to raise 
| money for the Heart Association 
I Their work won the Louis 1 Dublin 
Public Service Award. 

Len is a good man to have on your side. 
Look for our agents in the Yellow Pages. 
They can save you some real money 
Occidental Life Occidental Center, 

Los Angeles. California 90051. 


Occidental Life 
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How we build and test the Firestone Steel Radial 500. 

We designed a special tread to Only highly experienced The tire is cured in special Every day we put sample tires 

make the tire run quietly, and technicians build this tire one molds at just the right from production through tough 

extended it over the shoulder of at a time, armoring it with pressure, with just the right laboratory tests to make sure 

the tire to improve holding power steel cord to put steel between amount of steam and heat, for they've got the endurance to 

in sharp turns. you and tire trouble. exact time limits. take the 40,000 miles you'll ask 

of yours. 


There’s one car Firestone 
doesn’t want in trouble 
under any circumstances... 




That’s why we build the 40,000 mile 
Steel Radial 500. The Gas Saver. 


Test after test at highway speeds 
at our Tfexas proving grounds 
proved this tire could save up to 
30 miles per tankful against our 
own belted bias tires. 

(Test data available at your Firestone Dealer or Store. ) 


It takes a level head 
and a loving heart to be 
a Delta professional. 


When you're behind an airport 
ticket counter, you have to know 
yourjob. Fares, routes, connections, 
baggage, how to use a CRT com- 
puter and automatic ticket printer. 
And you have to work fast to pre- 
vent long lines, short tempers. 

But a Delta professional is much 
more than a ticket seller. To her. 


each ticket is a different person. A 
man caught in a traffic jam who 
has five minutes to make his plane, 
A grandmother on her first flight. A 
teenager counting out his change 
for a trip home. 

And when it comes to people, 
the Delta professionals couldn't 
care more, soelta 




Customer Services A gem Mi mi 


Another Delta Air Lines professional. 


Delta is ready when you are. 
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Next week 

WITHOUT RESERVA T/ON, 
the Indians find winning won- 
drous. Gaylord Perry and a 
tribe of young hitters have put 
them in unaccustomed con- 
tention. Ron Fimrite reports. 

WOMEN IN SPORT - a pro- 
gress report by Bil Gilbert and 
Nancy Williamson, updating 
their prize-winning scries. The 
findings: important changes 
have come in just one year. 

ABOUT THREE BRICKS shy of 
a load: that pretty much sums 
up the 1973 Steclcrs. Roy 
Blount Jr., who lived with the 
team for six months, presents 
a unique view of pro life. 
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withWoll'sclimidt. 

A screwdriver, a bloody mary, a martini. 
Or anything else you have in mind. 


Wolfcchmidt 
Genuine Vodka 



BOOKTALK 

The tennis babies who managed to come 
a long way now detail their progress 

In the more than slightly bizarre world 
’ of eontemporary professional sport — a 
world of fast bucks, tax write-offs, media 
campaigns and manufactured superstars 
one of the hottest tickets in recent years has 
been women's tennis. Coming almost out of 
nowhere, the women have marched past the 
men (heaving bouquets at Bobby Riggs as 
they did so) in attracting media attention and 
public interest. 

So it was a cinch that the faddish pub- 
lishing industry was going to get on the band- 
wagon, and it has, but the happy surprise is 
that it has done so with two books several 
cuts above the ordinary level of the genre: A 
Long Wav, Baby, by Grace Lichtenstein 
(Morrow, 56.95). and Billie Jean, by Billie 
Jean King w ith Kim Chapin ( Harper & Row, 
S6.95). 

The books complement each other niftily. 
Lichtenstein's is a chatty, gossipy, balanced 
account by an experienced New York Times 
reporter of how women's tennis zoomed 
into the big time and how "a new breed of 
career women . . . |was] carving out a place 
... in what, throughout history, had been 
strictly a man's world — that of the sports su- 
perstar." The King-Chapin collaboration 
has resulted in an unusually candid sports 
autobiography, as sassily outspoken as its 
subject and filled with the excitement and 
tension of big-league tennis. 

Lichtenstein's book is subtitled "Behind 
the Scenes in Women's Pro Tennis, " and the 
assertion is not exaggerated. The author fol- 
lowed the women's tour through the 1973 
season, which was climaxed by Billie Jean's 
trouncing of Bobby Riggs in the Astrodome 
extravaganza, and she was able to get close 
enough to the players to convey a sense of 
the kind of people they are and the kind of 
life they lead. 

Herself a front-line feminist, Lichtenstein 
was nevertheless disturbed initially to discov- 
er that the players "were jocks first, women 
second," but as she got to know them better 
she came to like and respect them. "They 
didn't know much about feminism on an in- 
tellectual level, but in their gut they had the 
rest of us beat two sets to love." That, she 
says, is because they are dedicated profes- 
sionals, intensely self-disciplined athletes 
and skilled entertainers— women who are 
making it in a tough, demanding world. 

They have had to be tough to attain the 
stature they now have. In 1970 eight women 
broke away from the pro tour in protest 
against prize money unfairly distributed be- 
tween women and men, and signed up with 
Gladys Hcldman for what was to become 


the Virginia Slims circuit. Establishing that 
tour was hard work, but it ended w ith thump- 
ing success in 1973, when a treaty was 
reached with the USLTA. 

If these women are firm-willed profession- 
als, they are also vulnerable human beings, 
with the predictable physical difficulties (ev- 
erything from trick knees to menstrual 
cramps); sex fives (quite aetive in some cases 
but not, rumor to the contrary, wildly les- 
bian ): and petty jealousies (the sudden prom- 
inence and china-doll good looks of Chris 
Evert have not enhanced her popularity with- 
in the sisterhood). 

Lichtenstein portrays them all, both the 
stars and the second-liners, with sympathy 
and understanding, but she focuses on Billie 
Jean, whom she describes as "a racquet- 
bearing Wonder Woman leading the Ama- 
zons." There is no doubt, Lichtenstein 
makes clear, that the current triumphs of 
women's tennis are Billie Jean's: her \igor- 
ous leadership and incessant prodding forced 
her fellow professionals into a militancy they 
might not otherwise have achieved, after 
which she clinched the deal for them by tak- 
ing Mr. Riggs to the cleaners. 

And Billie Jean knows it. She makes an 
attempt or two at modesty in her ow n book, 
but she is refreshingly w filing to acknowledge 
her central role. Of the Riggs match she 
writes. "Sure, the match grabbed everybody, 
but people had been reacting to me very 
strongly long before that. It began, really, 
about the end of 1971, after the Virginia 
Slims circuit had been under way for almost 
a year. Women especially started to look up 
to me then, 1 think because they realized how 
much the tour and I had fought to get w here 
we were." 

The fight exacted its toll of her, as fights 
do. She exhausted herself on “tennis, inter- 
views, promotion; tennis, interviews, promo- 
tion." Her marriage has had its serious 
strains. She concedes that she and her hus- 
band Larry came close to separating toward 
the end of last year, and that three years ago 
she had an abortion. “A decision I've never 
regretted," but one that caused no little awk- 
wardness when she inadvertently let it be- 
come public knowledge. 

Implicitly agreeing with Lichtenstein, Bil- 
lie Jean acknowledges that she is no firebrand 
on women's rights. "When it comes to Wom- 
en's Lib, I'm pretty much of a pragmatist, 
and I'd bet that most other women are loo. 
... To me. Women's Liberation means that 
every woman ought to be able to pursue 
whatever career or personal life-style she 
chooses as a full and equal member of so- 
ciety without fear of sexual discrimination." 

When you come right down to it, that is 
not a bad definition of what Women's Lib is 
all about. And Billie Jean King and her ri- 
vals on the court have clearly succeeded in 
exemplifying it. 

Jonathan YAROLtY 



Pick up a PEOPLE today— the new 
picture-packed magazine from 
Time Incorporated. It's about 
winners, losers, dreamers, lovers, 
scoundrels... the rich, the famous, 
the wise, the foolish ... people who 
make news or get unmade by it. 

You never know who you'll meet 
on the next page. Robert Redford... 
Mia Farrow... Bobby Fischer.. .Sam 
Ervin . . .George Foreman . . . Penny 
Tweedy. . .David Carradine . . . 

Mario Thomas... Norman Mailer. 

New. 

On your 
news- 
stand 
now-350. 
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Actual case history, re-cnacled. Tuxedo by After 



Why the Maine d’ at the Gaslight Club, who wears a 
tuxedo to work every day, rented one of ours for his wedc ’ 


As a man who knows the importance of being seen. 

BoBo Bojovic couldn’t be seen at his wedding in his work clothes. 
So it’s not surprising that he came to us. 

We rent more wedding tuxedos than anybody else in the world. 
Over 2 million of them in our 38 years of marriages. 

Last year alone, over 205.000 men w'ent to weddings in 
Gingiss tuxedos. One of them was BoBo Bojovic. And if you think 
he looks good in his tuxedo, you should have seen him in ours. 

GINGISS FORMALWEAR 

Not your everyday tuxedo. 
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Don't call him Ishmael. Call him 
Kirshenbaum. 

It is true that the crust of the sea- 
soned salt, the fragrance of the old tar. 
the squint of the Ancient Mariner may 
seem to be eternally in his visage. But 
he is. in fact, not Barnacle Bill or Mr. 
Christian. He is not Captain Ahab. not 
Captain Bligh. not even Captain Queeg. 
Call him kirshenbaum. And in one 
pocket of his oilskin slicker look for a 
bottle of Dramaminc and in the other 
a vial of Bonine. Perhaps beneath that 
fine, crumpled Greek fisherman's cap, 
you may even find a secret cache of 
Marezine. 

In covering the early trials and trib- 
ulations of America's Cup contenders 
on the waters olT Newport ipci.m’ 32). 
intrepid mariner Kirshenbaum went 
deeply fearing and fully prepared 
for the worst the seas could deal a 
land-loving man: mal de mer. 

It is not that life upon the hounding 
main is absolute anathema to him. nor 
is it that seasickness is always his fate 
at sea. Indeed, water has long been a 
significant part of Kirshenbaum's life. 
He grew up in Benton Harbor. Mich., 
hard by the tossing waves of Lake 
Michigan, and swam and boated there 
He has spent many fully healthy hours 
on watery assignments for SI. including 
a sailing race off California's Marina 
del Rey and a powerboat race outside 



KIRSHENBAUM: A STOMACH FOR THE SEA 


New York Harbor. He also has cov- 
ered swimming for SI since 1970 and 
t his fall hewillassist Mark Mulvoy with 
our coverage of ice hockey (who is to 
say that is not a water sport?). So it 
has been pretty much water, water 
everywhere for Kirshenbaum. yet the 
America's Cup assignment in the no- 
toriously choppy seas olT Rhode Island 
left him markedly uneasy. 

"If you have ever been seasick— real- 
ly seasick you never forget it. Never.” 
says Kirshenbaum. "In I95S I went to 
Europe aboard a Greek freighter that 
was carrying 13.000 tons of coal. The 
voyage over was no problem. I loved 
it. But coming back the freighter was 
empty, and it rolled and tossed like a 
cork. I was seasick for II days — II 
straight days.” 

After that desperate experience. Kir- 
shenbaum's sea stomach steadied for 
many years, until 1973 when he wrote 
a story on the Caribbean island of St. 
Vincent. One afternoon he chartered 
a 34-foot sloop for an island-hopping 
trip from Bequia to Mustique and. lo! 
he sank to his knees again. He did not 
recover until the natives of Mustique 
brought him round with cognac. 

Before he ventured to Newport. Kir- 
shenbaum took the precaution of con- 
sulting a doctor, who recommended 
Bonine pills. As Kirshenbaum gingerly 
cast off for his first Rhode Island sail 
he popped a pill. He then spent four 
hours at sea, returning to port in the 
best of health. Indeed, so serene were 
those pill-filled hours that Kirshen- 
baum dropped off for a short nap at 
one point during the trials. Later he 
said. "It was the only sporting event 
I've ever covered where I could sleep 
for half an hour, wake up and not miss 
a thing.” 

The leisurely flow of the trials at sea 
is a decided change of pace from the 
hectic w hirl of urgent design changes, 
clashing egos and other pre-challenge 
maux tie ri’fc. Kirshenbaum has ana- 
lyzed them all in a manner that indi- 
cates he has his old sea legs back. 




What’s the call? 

You're up against the quick, smart Dallas front four. 
Two minutes to go in the game. You trail 17-16, but have 
a drive going . down to their 44. It's 3rd and 8. A field- 
goal could win it, but your kicker is erratic from outside 
the 40. 

What’s the call? A trap up the middle for better field 
position? An end sweep? A medium pass? (What if 
they come with the blitz? They coutd nail you tor a big 
loss and it's goodbye, field-goal!) Maybe the screen 
or a short pass would go. Or maybe now’s the time to 
gamble everything . . and throw The Bomb! 

Only one thing IS certain, now's the time to get hold 
of the all-new Sports Illustrated Pro Football Game, 
Paydirt!- set up the situation — and find out! 

You be the quarterback! 

To create Paydirt! we’ve scouted all 26 pro teams. 
We’ve determined their strengths and weaknesses on 
offense, defense and special teams. And we've con- 
verted all this information into simple-to-use Play/ 
Action Charts that put you right down on the playing 
field at the Los Angeles Coliseum. . at RFK Stadium 
in Washington . .at Three Rivers Stadium in Pittsburgh 
...up in the "thin air" at Mile High Stadium, Denver... 
in the Ice Box at Minnesota's Metropolitan Stadium... 
or in the sun at the Orange Bowl in Miami . . . all around 
the NFL . . as quarterback of your favorite pro teams! 

These charts are your tickets to action. With them 
you can call all the shots -on offense and defense - 
for every pro squad. With them you can feel the crunch 
of the Minnesota blitz . . the power of the Washington 
ground attack. . ,the thrill of completing the bomb for 
a game-breaking TD against Miami's great “No Name” 
defense! You can replay the complete pro season, 
playoffs. Super Bowl . . . until your team wins it all ! 

So don't delay. Get in on the action of Paydirt! today. 
To order, use the coupon at right. (But don't stop there! 
Order our College Football Game, too . and save 
$4.00 in the bargain!) 


Enjoy Bowl-Bound!-\he SI College Football Game-too! 



Here’s the only game that lets you share in the excitement of 
College Football USA . as you quarterback your favorite 
:ollege team to The 
National Champion- 
ship! Bowl-Bound! 
plays like Paydirt! 
. . demands the 
same kind of foot- 
ball savvy and 
is every bit as exciting! With it you can quarterback these 
32 super teams: 


Air Force 70 
Alabama '66 
Arkansas 69 

Army '66 

Dartmouth 70 
Florida '69 
Georgia '68 

Georgia Tech "66 


LSU'69 
Michigan '69 
Michigan Stale '66 

Minnesota '60 
Mississippi ‘61 
Missouri '69 
Navy '63 
Nebraska 70 


Northwestern 70 
Noire Dame 66 
Ohio State '68 
Oklahoma '67 
Penn State 69 
Princeton '65 
Purdue '66 
Stanford 70 


Syracuse 66 
Tennessee 70 

UCLA '65 
USC 67 
Washington 60 
Wisconsin 62 
Yale '68 


Special Offer. . . Buy Both Games . . . Save $4.00! 

Paydirt! and the SI College Football Game cost $9.95 each 
(plus 50« postage & handling) but you can now buy both 
games at our Special Offer price of $16.90. To order, send 
the coupon below along with your check or money order to: 
Sports Illustrated Games, Box 619, Radio City Station, New 
York 10020- 


These exciting games are distributed at retail by April House, 
Inc., of Lenexa, Kansas. Look for the opril house display at 
fine retailers in your area. 


COUPON 


Sports Illustrated Games 

Box 619 * RaOtO City Station New York My 10020 
Send me the following Sports Illustrated Garnets ) 

PAYDIRT'. The New SI Pro Football Game @ $9 95 (plus 

50e postage and handling) 

BOWL-BOUND '. The SI College Football Game @ $9 95 

(plus 50c postage and handling) 

SI Football Special(s) both PAYDIRT ' and BOWL- 

BOUND' -a S20 90 value- tor only $1690 postpaid 
My check or money order □ for $ is enclosed 


Name 

Address 

City State Zio 








Willie Mays, still hitting the long ball, 
finds Pro-socks’ par for the course. 


When Willie Mays was swinging 
for the fences, his Pro-Socks were 
a swinging blue and orange. 

When Willie Mays picks up a 
tennis racquet, you can bet he's 
picked out a pair of "Rod Laver" 
Pro- Socks. 

When Willie Mays takes out the 
ten-speed to pedal around the 
block, out come the Bicycle 
Pro-Socks. 

And before Willie Mays puts on 


a pair of skis, on go a pair of Ski 
Pro-Socks. 

You see. Interwoven has more 
Pro-Socks for more sports in 
more styles and colors than 


anyone, anywhere 
So it’s not surpri 


So it s not surprising that what 
ever the sport, from baseball to 
golf, an old pro like Willie Mays 
chooses Pro-Socks. 


InterYveVcn' 


Golf clubs by MacGregor 






Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


America’s 
quality cigarette 
introduces 


with four place settings 
of English china, stain- 
less steel flatware, 
two vacuum bottles and 
serving/sforage 
containers. $99.00. 


As a Kent smoker, you Obviously have 
a taste for quality. 

Now. your favorite cigarette gives you 
the opportunity to express that taste through 
an International showcase of items selected 
for their workmanship, beauty, value. 

This, our first collection, is devoted 
to one of your favorite pastimes. 


1HE GREAT WEEKENI 


Here are some very special ways to get away 
from it all. A collection we’ve assembled 
just for the fun of it— and foryou to order for 
yourself, yourfriends and your family. 





Kings : 16 mg. “tar." 1.0 mg. nicotine; 100 's ; 18 mg. 
"tar" 12 mg. nicotine; Menthol: 18 mg. “tar." 1.2 mg. 
nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Mar. 74. 




The World’s Smallest 35mm. The Swiss-made Tessina 35. Only 5 Vi ounces yet uses standard 
35mm tilm. lens stops Irom F/2.8 to F/22; shutter speeds from 1/2 to 1/500th second. Built in 
light-meter Comes complete with leather case, tripod plate, neck chain In gold or black. 
$302 50 (Additional accessories available at extra cost ) 


The Kent Sunday Bag. Heavy 
duty, water repellent duck 
with handsome full grain 
leather trim and shoulder 
strap Deep zippered leather 
pocket. A Kent Gallery 
exclusive. $22 50. (Note: clubs, 
tees and ball not included.) 


The 24-Carat Freshwater 
Reel. Garcia's gold-plated 
Ambassadeur Stainless- 
steel ball bearings, two sets 
of brakes for near perfect 
backlash control. Teak case 
fitted with spare spool, reel 
tool, oil and spare parts. 
$75.00. (Specify name to be 
engraved on case -16 letter 
maximum.) 


Totaltote 2. Designer Bob Rogers creates a stunning 
abstraction around a 72" x 24 foam rubber beach 
pallet. Fits into its own coordinated 26! 2 x 12“ (dia.) 
tote. Water-repellent cotton canvas. A variation on the 
original displayed last fall at New York’s Museum of 
Contemporary Crafts. Limited offer. $49.50. 


Os 




MAIL TO The Kent Gallery 
P.O. Box 150B 

Great Neck. New York 11022 


Enclosed ore 2 bottom llaps from ony pack ol Kent Regular 
or Menthol and a check or money order lor $ to 

cover the cost, postage, insurance and any tax on the 
Items listed above (Please make check or money order 
payable to The Kent Gollery- sorry, no COD'S.) 


Pool-side Pool. Mallets 
are your cue sticks in this 
lawn version of pool. Five 
different ways to play 
croquet, too. Fashioned 
from sturdy Maine hard- 
wood. set includes four 
mallets, balls, stakes, 
sideboards (for 4 x 17’ 
playing area), galva- 
nized wickets and com- 
plete rule book. $22.50 







One Second 


The more valuable a man's time, the rporehg a p p re c tate s tl u Tyolue of a Rolex. 

A. J. Foyt has won an Incredible number of races from Indianapolis to Daytona to 
Le Mans. And still found time to win great stature as an entrepreneur. 

Men have climbed Mt. Everest, led ndtions, crossed jungles, deserts, orctic wastes 
and walked in spdce wedring a Rolex. Becouse. in an age of obsolescence and 
gimmickry, the simple ctassic virtue of a Rolex is o rarity - it tells time no natter what 
As Mr, Foyt says, “It works." .1 j r. 

Rolex Oyster Perpetual Superlative Chronometer Day Date. In 18 kt. gold tWf 

with matching bracelet $2,950. Write for brochure. Rolex Watch U.S.A.. Inc.. ^ ^ T ^ v 

Rolex Building, 655 Filth Avenue. New York. N.Y. 10022, X\ U J_i ill A. 






SCORECARD 

Edited by SARAH PILEGGI 


STRIKING THOUGHTS 

No strike that inconveniences people, 
whatever its merits, gathers much public 
support. The town garbage man may be 
the most oppressed of workers, but let 
him refuse to pick up our garbage in or- 
der to draw attention to his plight and 
even ordinarily compassionate people 
can become hard-line social Darwinists 
overnight. 

When the strikers who threaten to in- 
convenience us are young, healthy, not 
in the least oppressed-looking, and are 
averaging S40.000 a year in pay and ben- 
efits, the natural tendency of the man in 
the street is to ask, ’‘Plight? What 
plight?" 

That, if a handful of man-in-the-street 
interviews are meaningful, is just what 
the fans arc howling about the N FL Play- 
ers Association and its three-week-old 
strike against the NFL owners. Their ex- 
asperation merely increased with the can- 
cellation of the College All-Star game 
and the accompanying loss to a Chicago 
charity of some S2 12,000. However, in 
the resultant barrage of owner outrage, 
a few facts were obscured. I ) For years 
the owners themselves have attempted to 
do away with the game because a num- 
ber of top rookies have been injured in 
it; 2) the Miami Dolphin players would 
have made more than S230.000 if they 
had participated in the game, which ex- 
ceeds the princely sum the Chicago Tri- 
bune donated to charily last year; and 3) 
the NFLPA is promising $106,000 to 
compensate Chicago's needy. 

And the times may be a-changin'. As 
Phil Pepe of the N.Y. Daily News point- 
ed out the other day to a hot and dis- 
couraged picket at Hofstra University, 
site of the New York Jets' training camp, 
the secret to reversing the tide of public 
opinion is merely for the players “to sit 
back quietly and wait for the voices of 
management to do it for them." 

To wit: 

Wellington Mara of the New York Gi- 
ants, to the Giant rookies: “If the vet- 
erans don't show up, we will play it with 


the rookies. And if you walk out, we 
would conduct a tryout camp tomorrow 
and do the best we can.” 

Joe Robbie, Miami's managing gener- 
al partner, in a press release: “This is no 
longer a strike in the ordinary sense. It 
is now a mission by the players' associ- 
ation to search and destroy. . . . Charity 
is the innocent victim . . . killed in the 
cross fire on the streets." 

We can only hope that this sort of 
verbal overkill is just bargaining-table 
macho and that behind a closed door 
somewhere, somebody is talking sense to 
somebody. 

TOAD HAUL 

Australians, who dealt summarily with 
the bad manners of an aging American 
crooner recently, are having a bit more 
trouble with some cane toads that 
escaped from the home of a Darwin 
biology teacher two weeks ago. A cane 
toad is eight inches long, eats cigarette 
butts, which is all right, Ping-Pong balls, 
which isn't, squirts a powerful poison 
that can kill dogs, cats and pigs, which 
is bad, and lays 20.000 eggs a year, which 
is awful. 

Of the 13 toads that got away, eight 
have been found and the remaining five 
arc being tracked through the Darwin 
suburbs by a team of wildlife officials 
who play tape recordings of toady mat- 
ing calls. Should that ruse fail, they could 
always try My Way. 

LOVE GAME 

What more is to be said about the mat- 
ter of girls playing organized baseball 
with boys? Well, face up to it: in Clay. 
W. Va. a battery may be in love. 

Recently, 1 1 -year-old Bunny Taylor 
(SI. July 1) pitched a no-hitter in Clay 
against an all-boy team. "1 felt real hap- 
py," Bunny said afterward. “The boys 
on the other team were saying things, 
calling me a monkey, but I ignored it. 
The boys on my team were proud of me." 

Fair enough. But listen to what Bun- 
ny's mother said. "I think a couple of 


the boys on the team have a crush on 
her, especially the catcher. Robert Junior 
Murphy. You can see her grinning when 
she starts to pitch. She'll grin at him. and 
he'll grin at her. After the game Bunny 
will say, ‘That Robert Junior, he just 
tickles me to death.' " 

Well, why not? It was inevitable. And 
after all, Robert Junior Murphy is a good 
name for a ballplayer. So is Bunny 
Taylor. 

But what is going to happen when girls 
start playing in leagues for slightly older 
kids? Perhaps the following: 

Catcher grins. 

Pitcher doesn't. 

Catcher calls time and goes out to the 
mound. “What's the matter?" he says. 

“Nothing's the matter," she replies. 

“Yes there is, something's the matter." 
he says. "Did I do something?" 

“Nothing's the matter," the pitcher in- 
sists, but the catcher can tell, he knows 
her moods; there's something, and 



the conference on the mound continues. 

Whatever changes baseball goes 
through, none of them ever seem to speed 
up the game. 

PAT SOLUTION 

“God blew' it when he gave us grass" was 
the wry observation of SI writer Dan Jen- 
kins at the conclusion of the first college 
football game ever played on Tartan 
Turf. That was on Sept. 14, 1968. in 
Knoxville; Georgia vs. Tennessee, 17 17. 

continued 
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SCORECARD continued 


Now, only six years later, there is a school 
of thought that holds God was semi-right 
after all. 

Two agronomists at Purdue Universi- 
ty, Professor William H. Daniel and Su- 
perintendent of Athletic Facilities Mel 
Robey, have developed a way to grow 
real turf for football fields while at the 
same time eliminating some of the cli- 
matic hazards that made artificial turf 
desirable in the first place. They have pat- 
ented their system, called it Prescription 
Athletic Turf (PAT) and sold franchise 
rights to a company in Lansing. Mich. 

In the meantime they arc giving PAT 
a full-scale test in Purdue's Ross-Ade 
Stadium. First the 62.000-square-foot 
field was excavated to a depth of 1 6 inch- 
es. Then a plastic cover was set in place. 
Four suction lines, running the length of 
the field, and drainage lines, running 
crosswise, were laid on top of the plas- 
tic. The entire excavation was then filled 
with sand. The suction lines were hooked 
up to larger lines at one end of the field, 
w hich in turn were connected to two suc- 
tion pumps. The pumps, located under 
the stands and capable of removing 
25.000 gallons an hour, empty rainwater 
into a catch basin. It all means solid foot- 
ing, no matter what the weather. 

PAT's other feature is heating cable, 
buried six inches in the sand, to keep the 
grass warm and growing when the weath- 
er turns chill late in the season. Finally, 
over this vast network. 7.000 square 
yards of Warren's A-20 bluegrass sod 
were laid— ' ‘a dwarf variety and very vig- 
orous.” says Robey. 

The cost of the Purdue project was 
SI 25.000. or S2 a square fool, half as 
much as most artificial turf costs these 
days. PAT cannot be called a replace- 
ment for artificial turf in that it may not 
hold up under, say. a full football season. 
50 soccer games, 200 band practices and 
assorted other events. Its investors see 
it rather as an alternative, one that will 
improve the quality of Purdue football. 

With a little help from some friends, 
God and green grass are making a come- 
back in Indiana. 

OH, HENRY! 

There is no more vengeful foe than an 
offended soccer fan. and if you are a dip- 
lomat of a neutral nation (soccerwise) 
watching the World Cup matches in Ger- 
many {page 26). you had better be sure 
you are seen cheering for both sides, or 
not cheering at all. 


Mr. Diplomacy himself, Henry Kissin- 
ger, rooted for Holland against Brazil in 
their semifinal match in Dortmund and 
two days later found himself denounced 
in Rio's Joriial do Brasil. Columnist Zo- 
zimo Barrozo do Amaral compared his 
attire most unfavorably to that of Pele, 
also a spectator, describing Kissinger as 
"dressed in a drab S20 raincoat — prob- 
ably bought at Macy's" and looking 
"like a raggedly clad detective straight 
out of an American movie.” 

Almost a week later Zozimo was still 
burning. One of Kissinger's sins, he 
wrote, was "to cheer openly and nois- 
ily for the Dutch team." Another, even 
noted in the news columns, was Kis- 
singer's admitting he knew little about 
soccer. However. Zozimo was able to 
conclude triumphantly that Kissinger 
must have repented his rudeness because, 
at a later game and in the company of 
the Brazilian ambassador to Bonn, he 
had "made a point of being courteous 
and affable." 

That's our Henry. Courteous, affable 
and impulsive. At the conclusion of the 
final match between Holland and West 
Germany in Munich, he was observed ex- 
changing shirts with his game compan- 
ion. the German foreign minister. 

Probably bought at Macy's. 

SO IT GOES 

The sun has finally set on one ol the most 
durable symbols of empire, one that has 
withstood war, revolution and Sportface. 
World Championship Tennis is inform- 
ing its players as they sign up for the 1 975 
circuit that anyone appearing in a WCT 
tournament wearing a white shirt will be 
fined $250. 

BUGABOO 

Most people go to North Bay. Ontario 
for the fishing, which has been especial- 
ly good this year thanks to a damp spring 
that produced more than the usual num- 
ber of flying insects. 

What is good for fishing, however, is 
not necessarily ideal for softball. For 
the first time in the history of the Gate- 
way Major Fastball Association a game 
has been called on account of mosqui- 
toes. Bruce Office Supply was leading 
the Canadian Forces Base Falcons 9-0 
after four innings when darkness de- 
scended and the lights went on. Imme- 
diately, swarms of mosquitoes and shad 
flies rose from the shallow waters of 
Lake Nipissingand began to gather, first 


around the lights, then around players, 
coaches, spectators and the umpire. For 
an inning everybody gave it a try, writh- 
ing and slapping, unable to get signals 
of any kind. Finally, in the top of the 
sixth. Umpire Harvey Allen, noting 
through a break in the clouds that the 
spectators had all gone home anyway, 
called the game and gave the win to Bruce 
Office. The evening went to the insects, 
and the blame, or credit if you wish, to 
the Resources Ministry, which had aban- 
doned spraying this year as being eco- 
logically unsound. 

ON TO THE HOUSE 

The Tunncy sports bill is halfway home. 
It passed the Senate last week, after sev- 
en hours of debate, by a vote of 62-29. 
The measure, which is an amalgam of 
several bills that emerged from Com- 
merce Committee hearings on the state 
of amateur athletics in this country, cre- 
ates and funds a five-member Amateur 
Sports Board and empowers it to char- 
ter organizations to represent the U.S. 
in international competition. 

Ostensibly, the bill cuts the power of 
the AAU off at the knees by limiting the 
number of sports that can be controlled 
by a single organization to one (or at the 
most three when it can be demonstrated 
that the other two would benefit from 
common administration). Right now the 
AAU governs 1 1 international sports and 
has voting control over all 26 sports that 
come within the purview of the U.S. 
Olympic Committee. 

Under the terms of the bill, the status 
of the NCAA is unaltered except in one 
important respect^it cannot arbitrarily 
prohibit athletes from competing in open 
events. Such prohibitions have been the 
NCAA's primary weapon in its long 
power struggle with the AAU. 

Danger lurks everywhere. A govern- 
ment-appointed bureaucracy could turn 
out to be even less competent than the 
present one; the AAU could choose a 
disruptive course; the International 
Olympic Committee could refuse to rec- 
ognize the newly chartered organiza- 
tions; the intramural squabbling be- 
tween the existing organizations could 
expand to include a number of new 
combatants. 

Despite the hazards, however, a fan's 
inclination might now be to root for the 
bill in the House of Representatives, if 
only because there is a chance that its 
passage will finally bring to an overdue 

continued 
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Who should have life insurance- husband or wife? 
New York Life finds attitudes are changing. 


In your great grandfather's day there was no 
doubt about who needed life insurance. The head 
of the household, of course. The breadwinner. The 
man in the family. New York Life issued relatively few 
policies then on the lives of women. 

These attitudes are rapidly changing. Today, 
most families still begin their life insurance program 
by insuring the husband. But as they are able, many 
go further. More parents realize the loss of either 
would present major financial problems for the fam- 
ily. Life insurance for both makes sense. 

Similarly, many career-minded women — mar- 


ried and single— are concluding that life insurance 
has an important place in their financial security. As 
a result of this new thinking, more than one-quarter 
of all the policies New York Life issued last year were 
to women. This year it will be even more. 

Can New York Life serve you? Of course, 
whether you are male or female, single or married. 
The person to help you is your nearby 
NewYork Life Agent. He, or she, is a good 
person to know. 

We guarantee tomorrow today. 


NewYork Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue. New 'fork. NY. 10010. Life, Health and Group Insurance. Annuities. Ftension Plans. 



Minolta helps you blaze new trails. 




Minolta has been making little cameras for over twenty years. So you can 
depend on fine performance when you explore the open road with a 
Pocket A utopak" 70. 

An automatic electronic shutter sets the Autopak 
for beautiful pictures with the new 110-cartridge 
film. A signal in the finder tells when you need a 
Magicube. Minolta includes an optical-glass lens, 
and there’s an exclusive built-in 
lens for dramatic 
close-ups. 


Minolta Pocket Autopak 70. Fine pocket photography. 


For more information, visit your Minolta dealer or write Minolta Corporation, 
200 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10003. In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q. 


Why does this car 



cost more to rent 
than this car? 


The car on the bottom is ours It's a clean, new Chevrolet Monte Carlo, 
just like the biggest rent-a-car companies have, But our rates are lower than 
theirs -even though we pick you up just outside the baggage claim, minutes 
after you call. And we take you away from the airport congestion to our nearby 
office. And we load your bags into your Monte Carlo, or other new car. and bring 
it to you, Some rent-a-car companies don't 
give you all this service, yet often they charge 
more for their cars. 

How long can they get away with it? 

Call 800-331-4200 for reservations. 

For information and reservations in all 50 stales. 

Canada and Europe, call 800-331-4200' toll-free For 
local service, call the Thrifty office in your city 
•|n Oklahoma call collect 918-836-8484 
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end the infuriating fratricidal feuding of 
the AAU and the NCAA. 

SE HABLE ESPANOL 

In a recent game between the KansasCity 
Royals and the Oakland Athletics. Cook- 
ie Rojas tagged Bert Campaneris of the 
A"s. then dropped the ball. Umpire Ar- 
mando Rodriguez called Campaneris 
safe. Rojas claimed he held the ball long 
enough for Campaneris to be called out. 
Jack McKeon, Kansas City manager, 
joined the argument. After the game he 
was asked what happened. "How would 
I know." he said. "They were all talking 
Spanish." 

STANDING OFFER 

After nine years of being scry gainfully 
employed, the great French trotting mare 
L'ne de Mai, w inner of SI, 85 1 .424. went 
home to Bouce, France this week to await 
the arrival of her first foal, an event that 
has been planned for five years. Back in 
1969 Une de Mai heat Nevele Pride, 
America's record holder for the mile 
( 1 :54' s ). in the Roosevelt International. 
Nevele Pride's owners, the Slutsky fam- 
ily from Ellenville, N.Y., were so im- 
pressed they promised a free stud service 
from their stallion w hen Unedc Mai was 
ready to retire. The mare's owner. Count 
Pierre de Montesson. decided this was 
the year to collect. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Fred Patck, 5' 4” Kansas City short- 
stop, asked how it feels to be the smallest 
player in the major leagues: “It feels a 
helluva lot better than being the smallest 
player in the minor leagues." 

• Braulio Baeza, whose mount finished 
nine lengths behind the phenomenal fil- 
ly Ruffian, asked what he thought of 
her: "I don’t think. I just chase. I could 
cut through the infield and she still beat 
me." 

• Richie Zisk. Pittsburgh Pirate outfield- 
er. after hitting two home runs off Hous- 
ton's Claude Osteen: "He made two mis- 
takes. The first was a slider that didn't 
slide. The second was a curve that didn't 
curve." 

• Derek Sanderson, on a possible con- 

flict between his style and t hat of his new 
coach, the New York Rangers' Emile 
Francis: "The Cat is coming around a 
bit. He wore a striped shirt to one game 
last season, and I told him if he grows a 
mustache I'll buy him sonic platform 
shoes." end 
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The most 

Scotch 
in the world. 


1J YEARS OLO WORLDWIDE • BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 86 PROOF • GENERAL WINE A SPIRITS CO.. NEW YORK. N Y. 



Sports Illustrated 


GARY PLAYER’S EXPO 

Capping a persona / tour de force on a funny old course in a tacky old music-hall town, the little South African 
slugged back at the winds, knocked down par and ran off with his third British Open by DAN JENKINS 



E very time the British Open golf 
championship tried to keep up with 
its carnival surroundings last week, Gary 
Player put it back down with some of 
the finest shotmaking of his career. And 
by Saturday evening on the Lancashire 
coast, when the town of Blackpool was 
given over once again to the old-fash- 
ioned sounds of its music halls and 
amusement rides, there was nothing to 
do but marvel at what an amazing little 


athlete the South African truly is. The 
British Open was not a tournament this 
time, it was a Gary Player exposition. 

Player did absolutely everything so 
well on a funky sort of golf course called 
Royal Lytham and St. Annes that he led 
all the way and wound up winning by 
four strokes, even though he bogeyed the 
last two holes and found himself in some 
pretty absurd postures in the process. By 
then Player had whipped Lytham and St. 


Annes and everybody else so thoroughly 
that he forced a reevaluation of his place 
in golf. 

In several ways this was a milestone 
victory for Player. Lytham was his third 
British Open win, his eighth major cham- 
pionship and it lifted him into that spe- 
cial category of competitors who have 
captured two major titles in a single year, 
for of course Player had earlier won the 
Masters. 
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BRITISH OPEN continued 


So let's see now. Eight major cham- 
pionships, huh? That happens to put him 
in a sixth-place tie with Arnold Palmer, 
and since oncof Palmer's titles wasa U.S. 
Amateur, it means that Player has actu- 
ally taken more professional majors than 
Palmer. The leaders rank this way: Nick- 
laus 14, Jones 13, Hagen 1 1, Hogan and 
a turn-of-the-century Englishman named 
John Ball 9, Player and Palmer 8, Var- 
don. Snead and Sarazen 7. 

Player for some time was considered 
the third part of what used to be called 
The Big Three — Palmer, Nicklaus and 
Player. With Player always last. Then 
when Lee Trevino came along and Gary 
went a while without winning one of the 
biggies, he was out of the club. But start- 
ing with the PGA in 1972, Player has 
taken three more major championships, 
and he looks good enough, tough 
enough, confident enough and even 
young enough at 37 to suggest that he 
can keep it up for a few more years. 

“People have always called me the best 
golfer of those w'ho traveled all over the 
world,” Player said at Lytham. “What 
I’ve worked so hard to become is one of 
the best golfers in the world, period.” 

He was that, and more, at Lytham. 
Fit as always and remarkably confident, 
he shot rounds of 69. 68. 75 and 70 for 
282, and simply wouldn’t allow anyone 
to beat him. “I’m playing the best golf 
of my life.” he said — not that he hasn't 
said the same a hundred other times. 
But what he added was not so familiar, 
and probably right: “I’ve never been as 
well prepared. I can’t believe anyone else 
is as ready for this as I am — or wants it 
as badly.” 

The only other person who might have 
been was Player's caddie, the inimitable 
Alfred Dyer, he of the plantation hat. 
K nown as Rabbit, he started off the week 
getting as many headlines as Player and 
signing as many autographs. He was the 
first black caddie in the British Open. 
That’s one thing. The other thing was, the 
British thought Rabbit was funny. 

“My man complains a lot," said Rab- 
bit one day. “I just stick some paper in 
my ears, and say, 'Don’t gimme no jive, 
baby,’ and 1 make him laugh, loosen him 
up.” Rabbit occasionally caddies for 
Player in the States but never abroad. 
“He’s the best caddie I’ve ever had,” 
Gary said. “He knows distances and he 
knows me.” 

Rabbit was joined at Lytham by per- 
haps the strongest group of Americans 


ever entered in a British Open, but none 
of them could ever quite figure out the 
course or the wind. Well, for one fleet- 
ing moment in the third round. Jack 
Nicklaus did go birdie, birdie, eagle while 
the South African hit his first bad patch 
of the tournament. But Lytham’s tough 
holes are on the back nine, and Nick- 
laus' charge was halted coming in with a 
double bogey and two bogeys. 

Player was the only one who managed 
to avoid any major tragedies on the back 
side, and he was again three strokes in 
front by the time everybody was required 
by tradition to play a final 18 holes. In 
that last round. Player birdied the first 
two holes and then drilled a two-iron 
onto the par-5 6th green. It dribbled up 
to within seven feet of the cup to set up 
an eagle 3 and it was checkout time, folks. 
Neither Nicklaus nor the Englishman Pe- 
ter Oosterhuis, the closest challengers 
could ever get within three strokes in the 
closing round. 

True luxury was Player being able to 
bogey the 15th hole, then bogey the 17th, 
then hit a four-iron up against the 
Royal Lytham and St. Annes clubhouse 
wall and take a left-handed swipe at the 
ball with a putter, and then two-putt 
from eight feet for the world's oldest 
championship. 

Everything exciting about this cham- 
pionship had occurred hours and days 
before, most notably two splendid con- 
troversies involving the rules of golf that 
furnished at least some background pat- 
ter to the tunes Player was strumming 
with his irons. First came one of those 
personality clashes between an American 
and a Scot, the kind you sometimes get 
in Ryder Cup play. It was a question of 
honesty, as America's Hubert Green saw 
it. And it was a question of somebody 
not minding his ow'n business, as Scot- 
land's Bernard Gallacher saw it. 

During Thursday’s second round the 
two of them were paired with a highly 
frustrated Lee Trevino — he had shot a 
79 the day before— and at the 3rd hole 
TrcvinoaskedGallachertomark his ball, 
which was just off the edge of the green. 
Gallacher did so. But a few minutes lat- 
er, as they were walking toward the next 
tec. Green told Gallacher he didn't par- 
ticularly like the massage Gallacher had 
given the ball as he held it. 

“Rubbish,” said Gallacher. “I was 
just holding it in my hand. What busi- 
ness is it of yours?” 

“Well, I’m keeping your card,” Green 


said. “And 1 think I'll leave that hole 
blank until we get in.” Gallacher was out- 
raged, even though Green finally con- 
sented to pencil in a par 4, which is what 
Gallacher had made. Green was embar- 
rassedabout theincident. "1’msorryhe‘s 
sore,” he said. “1 gave him the 4 but I'm 
still not sure he knows the rules." 

A day later the question came up as 
to whether the R & A itself knew very 
much about the rules. This was when 
South African Dale Hayes played a 
“phantom" round, a 73 that will never 
be recorded in the books because he 
wasn't, ex post facto, supposed to be 
competing at all. On Thursday, Hayes, 
who was in theconipany of Nicklaus, had 
lost a ball in the bushes on the 15th. Af- 
ter Hayes and Nicklaus spent the allowed 
time looking for it, Hayes gave up and 
strolled back down the fairway and 
dropped a provisional. But then Nicklaus 
found the first ball. Hayes picked up the 
one he had dropped and went to play the 
first ball. In that instant he violated a 
well-known rule of golf: once you drop 
a provisional, that is the ball in play. 

It was not until the next day, after 
Hayes had finished his third round, that 
the R & A decided he should have a four- 
stroke penalty: two for playing the wrong 
ball, one for touching his ball, or some- 
thing like that— it was not altogether 
clear — and a fourth stroke, arbitrarily, 
just for being dumb, one presumed. In 
any case, it meant that with all those pen- 
alty strokes for the second round Hayes 
had missed the cut and never should have 
played the third round. 

This muddling seemed to fit in perfect- 
ly with the circus atmosphere of the 
unique town of Blackpool. Of all the ven- 
ues for the British Open, Blackpool, on 
the Irish Sea, must surely be the funni- 
est. Muirficld near Edinburgh is classy 
and St. Andrews is ancient and Car- 
noustie is properly somber, but Black- 
pool is a goofy bingo parlor /music hall / 
roller coaster gathering place for mill 
workers and their families. 

The fact that the Royal Lytham and 
St. Annes golf club happened to turn up 
there one day late in the 19th century at 
the end of Blackpool's three-pier prom- 
enade was due to the fact that the bar- 
ons of Manchester wanted a course on 
the sea. So there it sits today, surround- 
ed by homes built of “lavatory brick,” 
tumbling along over the Lancashire 
sandhills, meandering through the scrub 
willow, hard by the railway tracks that 
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seem to mark all of Britain’s classic 
courses and frequently lashed by winds 
off the cold, oatmeal-colored Irish Sea. 

With the British, Royal Lytham is the 
least favorite of all the Open sites, large- 
ly because of Blackpool itself, but there 
were enough people in town to support 
everything, from the shows on the piers 
to the gigantic amusement park in the 
heart of town to all of the postcard- 
bingo-rockcandy-fortuneteller-fish and 
chips-disco-casino places, as well as the 
British Open itself. It merely drew a rec- 
ord 90,625 over four days. 

Although Bobby Jones won the first 
Open held at Lytham, in 1926, and the 
other four winners have been men of sub- 
stance — Bobby Locke, Peter Thomson. 
Bob Charles and Tony Jacklin — the 
course has suffered, at least until last 
week, a reputation of being one that fails 
to bring out the best golf from the best 
players. 

Certainly, it has a bizarre layout. It is 
surely the only course ever to hold a ma- 
jor championship that begins with a par- 
3 hole. It is also the only one anybody 
can think of that concludes with six con- 
secutive par-4s. But it was precisely these 
last holes, all of which had to be played 
in head winds and crosswinds, that pro- 
vided most of the tournament’s drama 
and, in fact, settled the championship. 

During the first two rounds when the 
winds blew the hardest, Player appeared 
to be the only golfer at all capable of han- 
dling Lytham. His 69 the first day was 
managed despite a double bogey at the 
long, cruel 17th, and his 68 on the sec- 
ond day just might have been one of the 
finest rounds he has ever played. He 
pulled that off despite a couple of pain- 
ful lies on the toughest holes in the tough- 
est gales. 

There he is way out in the gorse and 
garbage of the par-4 17th, where he had 
made the double bogey the day before. 
He's about 100 yards from the hole in 2, 
and the wind is howling. But Player does 
something miraculous with an eight-iron, 
punching it blindly into the teeth of the 
wind, bouncing it over the sandhills, and 
the ball creeps up to within six inches of 
the flag. 

Now he comes to the 18th, where the 
drive sort of has to fit into a space about 
the size of a discount store aisle. He hits 
into the rough and is faced with a six- 
iron toward seven bunkers and the Lyth- 
am clubhouse, a green with hardly any 
entrance at all — and in a bitter cross- 


wind. So he gouges the shot up there 
about three feet from the cup for a birdie. 

This gave Player a 4-3 finish on a day 
in which most in the field were going 6-5, 
and also left him with a whopping five- 
stroke lead through 36 holes or, to get 
downright historic about it. the largest 
lead anyone had held in the champion- 
ship at the halfway point in 40 years. 

Things continued along in that unprec- 
edented fashion, rather as Player thought 
they might. He has been in a rare, im- 
mensely confident mood all year, one 
that sometimes borders on the mystic. He 
declares, for example, that with what he 
has discovered in his swing and in his 
head, it is now impossible for him to hit 


a wild hook. “I’m almost in a trance," 
he said not long ago, while refusing to 
shake hands with friends. "I feel I’ve got 
tremendous power within myself now. I 
don’t want to shake hands too often be- 
cause I don’t want to transmit my power 
to someone else." 

So, from bluck clothes to black mag- 
ic. What else but this incredible faith in 
himself, in his destiny, can explain how 
he could so completely conquer Royal 
Lytham and St. Annes? And it was, as 
well, the best thing that ever could have 
happened to the humorous old place, be- 
cause there certainly couldn’t be too 
much wrong with a golf course that pro- 
duces Gary Player as the winner. end 



On the 72nd. the incipient champion was forced to use a left-handed approach with putter. 




The final result, a solid 105-94 victory 
for the U.S.S.R., was achieved with a lit- 
tle help from the referees who fouled out 
three of the U.S. big men, but it was in 
no way a robbery. When the champion- 
ship of these games was for the taking 
during the last four minutes, it was the 
U.S.S.R., or rather Salnikov, who rose 
up and snatched it. 

‘‘Salnikov, my surprise trick!” said So- 


viet Coach Vladimir Kondrashin. And 
the 6' 4" medical student from Kiev was 
certainly that to a U.S. team which fig- 
ured it had settled the tournament on 
Saturday with a 91-88 victory over 
Yugoslavia. 

In the round-robin competition, that 
triumph left Coach Gene Bartow’s crew 
with the only undefeated record, since the 
Yugoslavs had previously defeated Rus- 


JUDGED 
IN THE 
WORLD’S 
COURT 


And found wanting on the final day 
at San Juan was the U.S., which was 
zapped by a surprise Soviet weapon 

by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


T he world amateur basketball cham- 
pionships otherwise known in the 
mellifluous chirping Spanish of Puerto 
Rico as Mundobasket ’74, made an aus- 
picious debut in San Juan just by start- 
ing. Then the tournament upset all fore- 
casts by ending, and on schedule. Con- 
sidering the storied preoccupation of the 
local citizenry with muhunu, both oc- 
currences were regarded as landmarks. 

In between there were something like 
80 or 800 or 8,000 contests among 14 
teams played over a period of 12 days 
and the opportunity to pick up a few 
international impressions: that Argen- 
tineans fall down and play dead a lot: 
that Cubans are still surly but no logg- 
er throw chairs; that Canada is improv- 
ing, Czechoslovakia degenerating and 
Spain is the Real Madrid. In addition 
the games showed that the U.S.S.R. and 
Yugoslavia can put on the very last all- 
non-black basketball match of any con- 
sequence and that Puerto Rico can mess 
up organizational politics and fast breaks 
as easily as its hotels can lose your phone 
calls. 

Finally, that the best-kept secret in in- 
ternational circles is not what is on the 
missing tapes, but who will be the next 
Soviet mystery man to destroy America's 
credibility as hoops’ top dog. 

Sunday afternoon it turned out to be 
25-year-old Alexandr Salnikov, who 
came off the bench for Russia to score 
38 points and single-handedly defeat a 
young United States team that never 
knew what hit it. 
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Red tassels flying, Ticky Burden has an easy 
layup in the war against Yugoslavia. Former 
Brigham Young star Kresimir Cosic is No. It. 

sia 82-79. But the Americans had been 
coasting in preparation for the two im- 
portant games at the end of the tourna- 
ment. One helter-skelter affair, in which 
everything fell right for them, was one 
thing. A second straight pressure-filled 
contest was too much. 

The time has long since passed when 
the U.S. can yawn through this type of 
competition, and the way John Lucas of 
Maryland, Quinn Buckner, Indiana's 
two-sport star, and Luther (Ticky ) Bur- 
den of Utah went about their tasks in 
backcourt demonstrated that they and 
their mates were serious enough. Until 
Sunday the tournament belonged to Lu- 
cas, for he was the heart and soul of the 
American effort as well as the team's 
scoring leader and crowd-pleaser. Lucas 
and Buckner directed the attack and 
caused trouble on defense, and the mar- 
velous Ticky kept entering frays from the 
bench to hurl in 30-footers while the red 
tassels on his Converse sneakers flapped 
in the tropical breeze. "Parade shoes,” 
is what Lucas called Burden's footwear. 
"The cat's got air vents and all kinda 
stuff,” he said. "But when I see him co- 
inin' ljustask: 'You warm, Dude?'Ticky 
shocks me when he misses.” 

"I get only 17 minutes playing time,” 
said Burden, who favors the Billy Pres- 
ton look in facial hair. "Got to throw it 
up while I can." While South Carolina’s 
Tom Boswell battled the boards opposite 
the giant Y ugoslav defending champions 
in the first pressure game, Ticky had to 
throw it up. Behind 50-41 at halftime and 
staggering in the face of Dragan Kica- 
novic's 18 points, the U.S. went to Bur- 
den and Lucas, and Burden finished with 
27 points, a clear case of no Ticky, no 
washee. 

"The U.S. team, they finally seem like 
fighting for country," said Y ugoslav star 
Kresimir Cosic, as lucid as he was when 
he played at Brigham Young. "Always 
before they seem like playing for Gulf 
Oil or somebody." 

Before the final crunch of the week- 
end what Lucas wanted most in the ex- 
change of token gifts among the compet- 
itors was a shirt from the team represent- 
ing the Central African Republic whom 
he kept referring to, ungcographically, as 
“the Ivory Coast brothers.” 

"The Ivory Coast brothers might as 


well give up some shirts, they sure can’t 
win no games,” Lucas said, not exagger- 
ating. With no man over 6' 5" and lim- 
ited technique, the CAR came close to 
victory only once, dropping an 87-86 de- 
cision to the even smaller Filipinos. More 
typical was CAR’s 92-point loss ( 140-48) 
to the Soviets. 

Other countries fared better. Canada, 
which is gearing up for the Montreal 
Olympics with "Game Plan '76," upset 
Czechoslovakia to gain the final round, 
only to lose three games there by a total 
of five points. 

Spain had American-born Wayne Bra- 
bender (who led the tournament in scor- 
ing) from the Real Madrid Club, but its 
big men failed to shake the effects of diar- 
rhea. Cuba had many of the same gentle 
fellows who attacked the U.S. team at 
the World Student Games in Moscow 
last summer. (This time the 83-70 U.S. 
victory went without incident.) And 
Puerto Rico had controversial C oach Ar- 
mandito Torres, in addition to several 
NCAA players from schools such as Du- 
quesne and Jacksonville. 

Alas, to the disappointment of the 
7,500 capacity crowds at Coliseo Munic- 
ipal Roberto Clemente, the host team 
won only twice in seven attempts. Tor- 
res, an Independence who would like 
freedom from the U.S. and who is not 
partial to the neo-Ricans (Puerto Ricans 
living in the U.S.) who dominate the na- 
tional team, clashed abrasively with his 
players. He took abuse from the press 
and local officials, too, and then the spec- 
tators got into the act. During one game 
Torres was approached on the bench by 
an emotional onlooker who was pack- 
ing a .38. The policia shuffled the spec- 
tator off the premises, but the coach 
needed a 10-man escort himself after his 
team lost to Brazil. 

Brazil provided an excuse for dancing 
and conga-drum rhythms in the aisles. 
A Yugoslav coach kicked a ball into 
the box seats, an act for which he might 
have had his head handed to him had it 
not been for further police action. But 
the loudest ovation of the week was re- 
served for a transvestite who strolled 
the length of the floor in a black outfit 
with a white straw hat and an enor- 
mous oo monogrammed on his-her 
chest. The scene in the lobby of the He- 
lio Isla Hotel, where the teams lived 
and took their meals together, was equal- 
ly lively. There representatives of all 
languages, races and sweat-suit persua- 


sions would congregate to watch tele- 
vision, play radios, hustle groupies, 
exchange patriotic pins and be inter- 
viewed by reporters and translators. 

Attempts to talk to Soviet star Alcx- 
andr Belov, however, were to no avail 
since, as translator Yuri Aisvayan ex- 
plained, "Before has been written things 
Alexandr not say.” Coach Kondrashin, 
seemingly inured to misquotation, re- 
vealed that the absence from the 
U.S.S.R. team of the tall Olympic Cen- 
ters Sharmuchamedow and Dvorni was 
due to their "experiencing severe penal- 
ties." It was rumored the problems in- 
volved customs violations wherein the 
players smuggled "some woolens" into 
the Soviet Union. 

In much the same fashion Kondrashin 
smuggled the lean, exciting Salnikov into 
the contest with the U.S. It was not that 
Salnikov was totally unknown. He had 
been biding time in the tournament, av- 
eraging in double figures and having his 
name misspelled in press releases. Back 
home, he was the leading scorer for Stroi- 
tel of Kiev. Nevertheless, in San Juan he 
never started a game. 

In the finale, however, he came bound- 
ing down the floor shooting his rockets 
on the dead run. and nobody could stop 
him. Salnikov scored 20 points in the first 
half as the U.S. kept pace for a 55-55 tie. 
Then he hit a layup off the opening tap 
of the second half, and Russia never 
looked back. 

The Soviets moved to a five-point lead, 
77-72. and when the U.S. kept grinding 
away, Salnikov was always there to score 
a basket or control a rebound. He led 
the game with 10 of those. Twice Vir- 
ginia's Gus Gerard brought the Yankee 
side to within one point, but both times 
Salnikov scored from the corner for 
breathing room. Then, one by one the 
American big men exited on fouls- Rich 
Kelley of Stanford, Joe Meriweather of 
Southern Illinois and finally Tom Bos- 
well. Only Lucas and Burden remained 
to make their valiant attempts. 

With about 4:30 to go. Burden hit to 
cut the Soviet lead to 93-88. But again 
came Alex-on-the-Run to blast in a 
jumper and the Russians skillfully pro- 
tected their margin the rest of the way. 

Afterward the Russians threw their 
coach into the air several times in un- 
derstandable ecstasy. It was fortunate 
Salnikov did not join this activity. The 
Soviet coach might have hurt himself fall- 
ing through the net. end 



T he Reverend Hugh W. Agricola, rec- 
tor of the Episcopal Church of the 
Advent in Birmingham, Ala., has on oc- 
casion delivered the invocation before 
games played by Bear Bryant's Univer- 
sity of Alabama football team. The Rev- 
erend is a great believer in the Crimson 
Tide and he is not above suggesting in 
his invocations that the Bear’s will be 
done and that Alabama be given the 
strength to destroy some hapless foe. 
Last week he was again in the center of 
Birmingham’s Legion Field, although 
this time the Reverend was petitioning 
the Lord on behalf of the World Foot- 
ball League. Just before the opening 
kickoff of the Birmingham Americans- 
Southcrn California Sun game he prayed, 
“Grant to these teams who are meeting 
here for the first time the zeal, energy and 
ability to make a contest worthy of this 
Football Capital." 

For some that seemed a lot toask. Crit- 
ics, and not only those with a proprietary 
interest in the NFL, say the WFL is “mi- 
nor league" and that it won’t survive to 
play a second season. Quality, of course, 
like ability, is a relative matter. The fact 
is that 53,231 people, not including the 
Bear, came out to Legion Field to see 
what they could sec and stayed to cheer 
and stamp their feet as the hometown 
Americans shaded the Sun 11-7. Mean- 
while, the Philadelphia Bell, which the 
league admits is its weakest franchise, at- 
tracted 5 5, (XX) people to JFK Stadium for 
a game with the Portland Storm. That 
figure included abut 10,000 outright 
freebies and many others had tickets on 
some kind of discount deal, but the 
crowd was remarkable nevertheless, par- 
ticularly since almost 34,000 were in at- 
tendance across the street, witnessing a 
baseball game between the Phillies and 
the Dodgers in Veterans Stadium. An an- 
nounced 258,624 people turned out for 
the six WFL games in the opening week 
of action, an average of better than 
43,000. Gary Davidson, the league’s 


BALL THAT GLITTERS 
MAY BE GOLD 

Drawing big crowds to its opening games, the World Football League could 
be a gilt-edged investment for owners and players by JOE MARSHALL 


founder, commissioner and chief opti- 
mist, admitted he was “awestruck.” 

In Jacksonville on Thursday night 
59,1 12 watched the local Sharks edge the 
New York Stars in the league's first na- 
tionally televised game. TV watchers — 
in New York nearly 25 °/\ of the some- 
what meager summer audience tuned in, 
according to early surveys — were re- 
minded again and again by the announc- 
ers of the former N FL people evident in 
the game. For instance, the Stars had, 
among others. Wide Receiver George 
Sauer, who caught a touchdown pass. 
Running Back Bob Gladieux, Defensive 
Lineman Gerry Philbin and Head Coach 
Babe Parilli. The WFL had been pub- 
licizing such defectors from the old 
league right along, but the impact of tele- 
vision dramatized it. 

Not everything went swimmingly, of 
course. In Orlando, where the Florida 
Blazers eked out an 8-7 win over the Ha- 
waiians, the stadium was small (14,000 
seats had been added in a hurry to bring 
capacity to 28,000), the crowd was mod- 
est ( 1 8,625) and last-minute preparations 
understandably rushed. City inspectors 
did not declare the new bleachers safe 
and sound until the day of the game, and 
when the man welding the goalposts was 
asked if they were guaranteed, he an- 
swered facetiously, “Only until I drive 
my truck out of here.” The Blazers also 
had bench trouble. They had to carry the 
ones in the dressing room out to the side- 
lines for the game. In Philadelphia, the 
Bell found the stadium ticket booths 
locked and had to drill the locks off. A 
Southern California Sun assistant coach 
went on a hotel bedcheck the night be- 
fore the game with an airline stewardess 
in tow. 

And there was one big disappoint- 
ment — low scoring. Despite a series of 
rule changes designed to give the offense 
a boost, only two of the 12 teams scored 
more than 17 points and in four of the 
six games the two teams together scored 


three touchdowns or fewer. At Jackson- 
ville, Davidson accepted congratulations 
while mumbling, “1 wish we’d get some 
more scoring.” He'll get his wish. De- 
fense always has the edge over offense 
early in the season, and few coaches took 
advantage of one new rule that offers the 
biggest advantage to the offense: allow- 
ing a player to be in motion toward the 
line of scrimmage before the snap of the 
ball — provided that he starts from inside 
the tight end, doesn’t veer toward the line 
until outside the tight end and is at least 
one yard behind the line at the snap. Got 
it? 

Despite the lack of points the fans 
seemed pleased, in good part because the 
home team won every game. Curiously, 
in the three games that matched a man 
with NFL coaching experience against 


Notre Darner Bob Gladieux was Star star. 
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one without it. the have-nots won each 
time. Florida's margin of victory over the 
Hawaiians was the “action point,” an- 
other innovation. Touchdowns in the 
WFL are worth seven points, and a team 
may run or pass — hut not kick — from the 
2 '/ 2 -yard line for an eighth point. Blazer 
Quarterback Boh Davis passed to Run- 
ning Back Jim Strong for the winning 
point in a game that almost certainly 
would have been a 7-7 tie in the NFL.. 
Chicago, which already has baseball's 
moody Dick Allen, gained another reluc- 
tant hero in Wide Receiver Jim Scott. 
Scott caught 10 passes in the Fire's 17-0 
win over Houston but had jumped the 
team eight days before the opener and 
was not discovered until 6:30 on the 
morning of the game in a Gladcwater, 
Texas motel room. 

Another instant star was Philadelphia 
Quarterback King Corcoran, a flamboy- 
ant type who had been cut from live NFL 
teams and sent packing with the satin 
sheets he sometimes brought along to 
training camp. Corcoran completed 21 
of 38 passes for 227 yards and two touch- 
downs and skillfully directed a compli- 
cated multiple offense to a 33-8 stilling 
of the Portland Storm. 

The game between Jacksonville and 
New York introduced an instant head 
coach. Baron (Bud) Asher, whose previ- 
ous team was New Smyrna Beach (Fla.) 
High School. Asher, once an NFL scout, 
was hired by pro football's smallest own- 
er. 5' 2", 125-pound Francis Monaco, 
whose wife Douglas is the team vice-pres- 
ident. Asher was a municipal judge in 
New Smyrna Beach and currently owns a 
hotel in Daytona, but he says, “Either 
you're a football coach or you're not. My 
record shows 1 am. I can get the football 
players you need, and I can coach them 
to win.” 

His first win was a tribute to his coach- 
ing. The Sharks and the Stars, lied 7-7, 
were heading toward pro football's first 
regular-season overtime game -still an- 
other WFL departure— when Jackson- 
ville's Ike Lassiter blocked a punt with 
2 Vi minutes to play. The Sharks' Rich 
Thomann scooped up the ball and ran it 
to the New York seven from where Jack- 
sonville scored in two plays. After a post- 
game press conference (during which a 
grinning Asher held the diminutive Mon- 
aco in his arms like a groom carrying a 
bride across the threshold ), the coach cx- 



A famous benchwarmer in the NFL. fiery George Mira directed Birmingham's winning attack. 


plained that the blocked punt resulted 
from a special rush he had installed spe- 
cifically for the game. It seems that on a 
recent Saturday Asher had conducted a 
team workout in the morning, then 
boarded a plane to New York. He drove 
to a high school tield out on Long Is- 
land where he bought a S2 ticket and sat 
in the stands as New York scrimmaged 
Philadelphia. Noting a weakness in the 
Stars’ blocking alignment on punts, he 
was back in Jacksonville that night de- 
signing ways to take advantage of it. 

The best match-up of the opening week 
was in football-happy Birmingham, 
where the Reverend Agricola made it 
rather clear whose side he wanted the 
Lord to take. “May the Sun of Califor- 
nia never go down upon the wrath of 
Americans," he further prayed. 

Certainly the Lord seemed to be with 
Birmingham. Running Back Charlie 
Harraway, the ex-Redskin who is prob- 
ably the Americans’ highest-paid player, 
says, “The Birmingham opportunity an- 
swered a lot of prayers I have said about 
things in my life. It was meant for me to 
come here." Wide Receiver Dennis Ho- 
man says he was once a hell-raiser but 
no more. “How can you be a witness for 
Christ holding a beer in your hand?" he 
asks. “I poured all my booze out. I know 


I got that garbage disposal drunk." Ho- 
man and teammate Denny Duron con- 
ducted nightly Bible readings at the 
team's training camp in Marion. Ala., 
where the team stayed until the day of 
the Sun game. 

Nevertheless, would the good folks of 
Birmingham, who think Bear Bryant 
walks on water, support these parvenus? 
As one writer asked in The Birmingham 
News. "How can a dyed-in-the-wool Al- 
abama fan root for somebody who once 
played for Ohio State or Nebraska?" 
Whether it was divine intervention or 
not, the Americans' only touchdow n was 
scored on an interception by an Alabama 
graduate. Defensive Back Steve Williams 
(just as the star of Jacksonville’s running 
attack was the University of Florida's 
Tommy Durrance). 

With the good Lord going for them 
and the promised arrival next season of 
such NFL standoutsas L.C. Greenwood, 
Ron Jessie. Jim Mitchell and Mike 
Montgomery not to mention Kenny 
Stabler from Oakland a year later the 
Americans look like a good bet for the 
future, as docs the WFL. 

Boasts Birmingham Coach Jack Got- 
ta, "When Tampa and Seattle join the 
NFL in 1976. they'll be playing with our 
cuts." end 
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THE ORANGE CLOCKWORK STOPS 

Favored Holland scored a quick goal in the World Cup final but after that her timing was off and her attack wasn't 
ticking, as West Germany took control and wound up winning her second championship by CLIVE GAMMON 


I n Munich last week at the World Cup 
final, the hysterical roaring of more 
than 80,000 West Germans burst against 
the opalescent, hat-w inged canopy of the 
Olympic stadium, as Johan C'ruylf of 
Holland, world master of soccer, in pos- 
session of the ball far out in the right- 
hand corner of the field, sent it curling, 
head high, across the German goal- 
mouth. Sepp Maicr, the goalie, lay 
sprawled hopelessly out of position. 
Running in, a blur of orange shirt, Jo- 
han Nceskens hit the ball truly with his 
forehead, sending it flashing toward the 
empty goal. 

Only a miraculous materialization of 
the Munchner Kindi , the little girl dressed 
in the black-and-gold monk's habit who 
traditionally protects Munich in times of 


distress, could save West Germany now, 
ii seemed Her tiring team had heen hare- 
ly holding onto a 2- I lead as the second 
half of the game slid away, and the 
Dutch, having found their rhythm at last, 
had mounted attack after attack. An 
equalizing goal and they would break 
through the dikes like the North Sea. 
And at this moment the Dutch fans, 
3,500 of them lost in the vast stadium, 
must have lifted their orange flags at least 
halfway to the gray Munich sky. 

Only halfway, though. The Miinchner 
Kindi did intervene in the form of a crea- 
ture powerfully physical and real. Paul 
Breitner, with his mad, black Struwwel- 
peter hair, hurtled in from nowhere, 
heading the ball away in the last milli- 
second. That was the sort of Dutch day 


it was. In the last 20 minutes of the game 
Goalie Maier kepi out a cannoning head- 
er from Wim Van Hanegem and blocked 
point-blank volleys from Neeskcns that 
would have been sure goals on any or- 
dinary day. In fact, the German defense 
was so hard-pressed that once, when a 
ball was booted clear of its half of the 
field, where 21 players were constantly 
operating, Jan Jongblocd, the Dutch 
goalie, alone in his half, felt secure 
enough to run out of his goal area and 
head the ball back. 

But the Dutch assault was too late and 
too unlucky. The delirious chant, as the 
new golden globe trophy of world soc- 
cer was presented to Franz Beckenbauer, 
Germany's captain, was “Deutschland, 
Deutschland!" not "Holland, Holland!" 
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And in all the Olympic stadium the only 
German in tears was Gunter Netzer, the 
blond midfield player of extraordinary 
skills, who was expected to play a major 
part in his team’s title bid but who had 
only appeared for a short spell, as a sub- 
stitute. He wept, according to the Mu- 
nich paper Suddeutsche Zeitung, for a 
full 20 minutes, the time he had actually 
spent playing in the championship, in bit- 
ter regret at being left on the sideline in 
his country’s greatest soccer hour. 

It was the greatest hour because as the 
final whistle blew, West Germany be- 
came undisputed world leader in the 
game. Not only had she won the World 
Cup. Two years previously, with a team 
marginally better than this one, she had 
won the European Nations Cup, almost 
as prestigious as the World Cup. And her 
leading club team, Bayern Munchen. 
with six players on the national squad, 
defeated Atlectico de Madrid this year 
to win the European Champions Cup, 
virtually the world club championship. 


In the first minute Cruyff broke free at the Ger- 
man goal and was tripped. The penalty kick 
gave Holland a lead that stunted her style. 

The William Hill Organization, the Lon- 
don bookmaking firm, has already list- 
ed West Germany as 4-1 favorite to win 
the next World Cup, to be held in 1978 
in Buenos Aires. 

At the start of the Munich final Hol- 
land was a slight favorite to beat West 
Germany. The Dutch team had played 
superbly to reach the final, its 4-0 dis- 
membering of Argentina being the clas- 
sic of the series to that point. Much more 
important, though, it had something new 
to give to the sport, a joyful philosophy 
of attack that put to shame the defense- 
minded soccer that has bedeviled the 
game since the Italians first invented the 
cutenaccio technique, the chain of inter- 
linked defenders whose foremost task is 
not to lose rather than to win. 

For catenaccio Holland substituted 
what was swiftly christened the Dutch 
Whirl. In the whirl, piayers seem to have 
no fixed positions. Nominally, Johan 
Necskens plays as a striker, a front-run- 
ner, swooping in on the goal. Suddenly, 


though, he has become a defenseman and 
before your very eyes somebody else. 
Wim Suurbier maybe, has left his home- 
goal area and is making surging runs 
down the flanks of the field and crossing 
balls for Cruyff or Rob Rensenbrink. 
That is an oversimplification, because 
other players have joined in the whirl as 
well. Cruyff has dropped back, Johnny 
Rep is operating midfield. To the con- 
fused spectator it seems as if some drunk- 
en square dance caller is throwing out 
instructions to change partners at a fast- 
er and faster rate. If you were a Brazil- 
ian or an Argentinian defenseman in this 
World Cup, it was even more confusing. 

But there was more to the Dutch than 
the Whirl. On the field they were as big, 
as tough, as hard-tackling, sometimes as 
brutal, as any other team. But they were 
somehow heartwarming as well. Who 
could resist a team that lined up at the 
start of the game singing, dearly and with 
strong feeling, the words of its country’s 
national anthem — the loudest singers be- 
ing players who wore hippy \ove beads 
over their orange shirts. For the whole 
world outside West Germany— and this 
was entirely unfair, because the German 

continued 


Beckenbauer. West Germany's captain, collides with Neeskens. who had scored for the Dutch. 




WORLD CUP continued 

players were brave and skilled and had a 
better record for clean play than any oth- 
er team in the tournament — the Dutch 
were the guys in the white hats. They had 
spirit, they had guts and technically they 
were more accomplished than the Ger- 
mans. They had to win. 

There are several theories as to why 
they failed to do so, and the first involves 
a little World Cup history. In 1954 in 
Switzerland, the favorite was Hungary. 
The Hungarians were perhaps the finest 
team ever to appear on the world soccer 
stage, even if you include the Brazil of 
Pele. Hungary had the essential core of 
world-class players — Ferenc Puskas, 
Sandor Kocsis, Nandor Hidegkuti — and 
the previous winter had become the first 
foreign team ever to win on British soil, 
thrashing England 6-3 at Wembley. The 
Hungarians were the hottest favorites of 
all time in the World Cup. 

In the quarterfinals, though, they met 
Brazil in what would become known as 
the Battle of Berne. Three players were 
sent off. The game was marked by scarce- 
ly controlled violence, which erupted 
again after the game when the Brazilians 
invaded the Hungarian dressing room 
with boots and bottles flying. Hungary 
beat Brazil 4-2, but in the final, meeting 
an uninspired but solid West German 
side, she lost 2-3 even though taking the 
lead six minutes after the start. 

The parallels are uncanny. Here, Hol- 
land met the Germans in the final, too. 
And here, too. she took an early lead but 
lost. As in 1954, West Germany had 
made only patchy, stumbling progress to 
the final. Above all, Holland, like Hun- 
gary, had beaten a violent, savagely dis- 
appointed Brazil. 

The Holland-Brazil game at Dort- 
mund — in effect a semifinal because the 
other two teams in their second-round 
group. East Germany and Argentina, 
were out of the running — was the saddest 
spectacle in the whole tournament. With 
her magnificent soccer history, with more 
World Cups won than any other nation, 
Brazil commanded respect and affection 
in the early stages of the tournament. 
Even though her attack had proved eas- 
ily blunted and lacked penetration, her 
defense had been solid enough to carry 
her through — until she met the Dutch 
Whirl. Then, to the dismay of every lover 
continued 


Cruyff goes empty-handed while German scor- 
ers Breitner and Muller salute their Cup. 
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Helping save lives of 
poison victims 



last year over a half million children were poisoned by common 
household products. Computers help parents, doctors react fast. 


One morning last year, a frantic mother in a Southern 
town called her family doctor. Her two-year-old son had 
swallowed an unknown amount of laundry detergent. 
He was nauseous, and suffering from severe stomach 
cramps. 

The physician told the mother to hang on, picked 
up another phone and dialed the Poison Control center 
in New Orleans. An attendant at the center typed the 
detergent's brand name on the keyboard of a video dis- 
play terminal. Seconds later, a complete report about 
the detergent's toxic properties flashed across the TV- 
like screen. The cleanser, said the report, contained 
chemicals that were irritating but not corrosive to the 
stomach lining. When swallowed, the ingredients pro- 
duced vomiting and diarrhea. 


"No serious consequences," the doctor was able 
to assure the distraught mother minutes after she first 
called. "Just give the boy plenty of fluids and he'll be 
all right." 

The boy who swallowed the detergent is among 
more than 160,000 poisoning victims who were reported 
last year to the National Clearinghouse for Poison Con- 
trol Centers, a part of the Food and Drug Administration. 

The Clearinghouse's databank currently contains a 
vast amount of information on more than 8,000 non- 
food products that are potentially harmful if swallowed. 
The records on each product contain a full report of 
ingredients, toxicity, symptoms, and indicated treatment. 

As products change frequently, the information is 
constantly being updated, and the list of products is 
steadily expanding. Dr. John Crotty, FDA's deputy direc- 
tor of the poison control program, estimates that the 

continued on next page^ 



Display terminals provide poison control centers with immediate 
access to vital information in FDA's central databank. 
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databank will eventually grow to as many as 50,000 items. 

The Poison Control program is an outgrowth of a 
1950 survey which showed that half of all children's ac- 
cidents resulted from swallowing ordinary household 
products. Pediatricians reported that they themselves 
could not possibly keep abreast of toxicity dangers in all 
the soaps, paints, powders, across-the-counter drugs and 
other compounds commonly found around the house. 

A more effective means of gathering, organizing and 
exchanging information was urgently needed. The Poison 
Control center was the answer. 

T 

A he first center was established in Chicago in 1953 
and by 1956, 16 more Poison Control centers had sprung 
up at other metropolitan hospitals. To avoid duplication 
of effort and resources, the national Clearinghouse was 
set up in 1957. Today there are nearly 600 Poison Control 
center locations across the country. The computerized 
centers in Boston, Detroit, Kansas City, New Orleans 
and Seattle are also actively involved in poison pre- 
vention programs, along with many other local centers. 

These five centers have immediate access to the 
Clearinghouse data in the FDA's central computer in 
Washington, D.C. via a teleprocessing network. Local 
centers maintain manual files containing the same data- 
bank information on file cards. When an emergency 
arises, requiring faster answers than can be achieved 
with manual files, a phone call to one of the five com- 
puter-linked centers brings immediate information via 
the video display terminal. 

"When we know what someone has swallowed," 
says Dr. Crotty, "the Poison Control centers can usually 
help, and help fast. These centers are saving lives." 

But what if the nature of the substance swallowed 
by a child or an adult is not known? What if the victim 
is too young to speak, too upset, or even in a coma? 
What if there is no product name or product descrip- 
tion that permits the doctor to set his search for life- 
saving information in motion? 

Answers to dismaying problems like these are being 
provided today by another method that also relies heavily 
on the computer. 

A 

/m. seventeen-year-old girl is rushed unconscious to 
the emergency room of a Boston hospital, one of four 
which are part of the Boston Poison Information Center. 
It is thought that she has swallowed a massive dose of 
pills, but the substance or substances are not known. 



A mass spectrometer linked to a computer analyzes blood samples 
to identify and measure poisonous substances. 


A blood sample is quickly taken, and sped to nearby 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology where it is put 
into a centrifuge, the serum drawn off, and injected into 
a mass spectrometer. As the spectrometer analyzes and 
measures the chemical substances in the girl's blood, 
it automatically feeds this data into a computer, 

Almost instantaneously, the computer graphs the 
information received from the spectrometer, compares 
it with the identification patterns of known poisons and 
drugs already in its "memory"— and prints out a report. 

The findings are positive and accurate. The com- 
puter has identified three different compounds swal- 
lowed by the girl, and the approximate amounts of each. 
A rapid phone call to the hospital emergency room 
enables the attending physician to take the necessary 
countermeasures. 

There are other mass spectrometers in the nation's 
colleges and universities capable of analyzing blood 
samples, but M.I.T.'s is the first to be linked to a com- 
puter program that identifies poisons in the blood. Its 
success will surely lead to wider use of this remarkable 
technique. 

Like the poison databank, the blood poison ana- 
lyzer is an example of the innovative ways in which med- 
ical science is using computers for the benefit of people 
everywhere. 

IBM 
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of soccer, the Brazilians seemed to decide 
on a deliberate policy of violence as a 
means of getting to the final. They con- 
ceded fouls at the rate of nearly two per 
minute at one stage. Neeskens was laid 
out with a brutal fist to the face and later, 
humiliatingly, Brazil's Luiz Pereira in 
previous games a superb defenseman — 
was ordered off the field. By then Holland 
had scored two goals and won her way to 
the final. But just as the Hungarians of 
1 954 failed to shake off the physical drub- 
bing Brazil had given them, it is possible 
that the Dutch were still feeling their own 
Brazilian battering when they came, four 
days later, to meet West Germany at 
Munich. 

The Germans, meanwhile, had got to 
the final by beating the Poles 1-0 in 
Frankfurt after a cloudburst had turned 
the pitch into a quagmire on which the 
game probably should not have been 
played. 

There was time, in the few days' in- 
terval before the big Munich game, for 
the word-slinging to start. The worst of 
it was begun by a German tabloid called 
Bild. After the Brazil-Holland game, Bild 
said, Cruyff and other Dutch players had 
held a wild party, with such traditional 
ingredients as nude girls, swimming 
pools and champagne. The story was lu- 
dicrous. From then on, though, Rinus 
Michels, the Dutch team manager, re- 
fused to speak to the German press, a 
move that may have been wise, but fur- 
ther heated German passions. 

Such libels were of small consequence 
in the stadium where the harsh contin- 
uous roar of the German fans would, 
seemingly, unnerve any visiting team. 
But the Dutch appeared oblivious. Ar- 
rogantly, for almost a full minute as the 
game began, they passed the ball among 
themselves, changing possession 15 
times, refusing the Germans any contact 
with the ball. Then suddenly, from this 
lazy gavotte, Cruyff burst through with 
the goal gaping in front of him. Despair- 
ingly, Uli Hocness tripped him from be- 
hind. and the Dutch star crashed down 
two feet inside the penalty area. 

The penalty area is a marked-out box 
surrounding the immediate vicinity of the 
goal. Ifadcfending player commitsafoul 
anywhere else on the field, the opposing 
side is awarded a free kick but defenders 
can interpose themselves between ball 
and goal. A foul in the penalty area is 
far more serious. The ball is placed on a 
whitened spot just 1 2 yards from the goal. 


and only the goalkeeper faces the kick- 
er. It means an almost-certain goal. 
Neeskens, designated to take the penal- 
ty shot, made it totally certain, hammer- 
ing it straight in as Sepp Maier, guessing 
desperately, dived to his right. 

Unprecedentedly ina WorldCupfinal, 
Holland was ahead after a bare minute's 
play, and the Dutch players thumped 
each other in delight. 1 1 is more than like- 
ly, though, that the quick goal was one 
of the worst things that could have hap- 
pened to them. The defending champion 
Brazilians had called the honor of play- 
ing in the opening game of the compe- 
tition "the poisoned gift" because of the 
supposed psychological disadvantages. 
But this Dutch goal was the World Cup's 
true poisoned gift. The Clockwork Or- 
ange, the precision play of the Dutch, was 
only beginning, gently, to be wound up. 

1 1 should have taken 20 minutes, perhaps, 
of Whirl tactics to dominate the midfield 
play and demoralize the Germans before 
the scoring would begin. 

As it was, the Dutch seemed dumb- 
founded by their success. Almost com- 
placently they allowed the Germans to 
come back, relaxing their pressure, Johan 
Cruyff falling back, failing to turn the 
screw. And the Germans, with their own 
pride and passion, set up the counterat- 
tack, scoring with a matching penalty 
goal when Wim Jansen tripped Bernd 
Holzenbein. Then Germany thrust at the 
Dutch goal with powerful runs from Uli 
Hoeness and Jurgen Grabowski until the 
old Bomber himself, Gerd Muller, w heat 
times had looked a little obsolescent in 
this tournament a four-engined prop 
job vulnerable to the new jet fighters — 
turned lightning sharp to a cross-ball 
from Rainer Bonhof and hooked it into 
the net to make the score 2 I. It was Mul- 
ler's last goal for Germany, possibly. He 
will retire, he said, after one more game, 
against Switzerland in the fall. 

And so it came to the Dutch bom- 
bardment of the second half, the Clock- 
work Orange run down and no further 
score, the Cup to West Germany for 
the second time, and then the rhyth- 
mically blaring car horns along Munich’s 
fiesta-lit Lcopoldstrasse. “ Holland uber 
idles," the Dutch had stenciled on their 
T shirts, and back home the post office 
had hopefully overprinted 100.000 
stamps with "Holland World Cham- 
pions.” Maybe they can be saved for 
Buenos Aires in 1978. The Dutch would 
be very welcome there. end 
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ONE IF ON LAND, 
TWO IFS ON SEA 


Designing a 12-meter is an iffy proposition and none looks iffier than 
'Mariner,' which is ashore having her bottom fixed while her two main 
rivals resume the America’s Cup trials by JERRY KIRSHENBAUM 



OUN STEPHENS HAS THE EARLY LEAD 


A s the America's Cup observation 
■ trials began last weekend, only half 
of the new U.S. aluminum fleet of two 
was observable off Newport. Present was 
Courageous. Absent with leave was Mar- 
iner, her hull being hastily rebuilt at a 
suburban New York shipyard. If Mar- 
iner’s departure temporarily diminished 
competition, the question of when she 
would return — and how much faster she 
then might be — did nothing to reduce 
suspense. 

There was plenty of that already, for 
in last month’s preliminary trials on the 
choppy waters of Rhode Island Sound 
the wondrous wooden antique, Intrepid, 
supposedly made obsolete by 12 meters 
of the newly permissible metal, fought 
Courageous to a standoff and trounced 
Mariner as convincingly as Courageous 
did. So the battle lines were drawn: alu- 
minum against wood, new against old, 
designer against designer. Both Intrepid 
and Courageous are the brainchildren of 
Olin J. Stephens II. Mariner had sprung 
from the drawing board of Britton 
Chance Jr. 

To sec Stephens shuffling around the 
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dock one would not have guessed that 
he had designed all but one of the post- 
war cup defenders. A quiet, horn-rimmed 
little gent with a camera slung over his 
shoulder — ”to study the boats' perfor- 
mance,” an aide explained — the 66-year- 
old Stephens could have been just anoth- 
er tourist out sniffing the salt air. 

Chance, 34, is a brash and brilliant col- 
lege dropout whose work includes the 
swift ocean racers Ondine and Equation. 
He has been nipping at Stephens' elk- 
hides in recent years, admitting, "I want 
a clear shot at Olin — the crunch, the con- 
frontation.” Indubitably he has taken a 
clear shot with Mariner. While Coura- 
geous is only a refinement of previous 
designs, Chance gave Mariner a radical 
shape behind the keel, a configuration of 
abrupt, startling angles. Fittingly, Ste- 
phens’ creation was painted white, 
Chance’s a fire-engine red. 

In his zeal to apply the crunch Chance 
at first resisted calls for modification of 
Mariner. But it became obvious soon 
enough that the only rival Mariner could 
outsail was her wood-bottomed trial 
horse. Valiant, a beaten Stephens-de- 
signed leftover from 1970 that also went 
back to the boatyard for revision. As a 
result of the modifications. Valiant re- 
continurd 
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AMERICA'S CUP ronlfmird 


turned to Newport for the trials as a semi- 
serious contender. There was virtually no 
hope Mariner would be ready for the rac- 
ing this week or next. And if she was not. 
Chance would be taking her cold into 
August’s final trials, when the U.S. de- 
fender will at last be chosen. 

It was an unprecedented situation, re- 
building an America's Cup boat at so late 
a date, but then Mariner's bid had been 
marked by audacity from the start. It was 
easy to identify Courageous with the Old 
Guard, and this meant not only Olin Ste- 
phens but also her skipper, 56-year-old 
Robert N. Bavier Jr., publisher of Yacht- 
ing magazine and a certified member of 
the waterborne Establishment. Mariner, 
by contrast, offered the relative youth- 
fulness of Chance and, at the helm, Ted 
Turner. A 35-year-old Atlantan who 
numbers among his accouterments two 
television stations, Robert Edward Tur- 
ner HI is a handsome devil with a style 
so lusty that the New York Yacht Club 
did not see fit to make him a member 



smiling Intrepid Skipper Gerry Driscoll 
opened strong with the old wooden wonder. 


until a few months after he was appoint- 
ed skipper of Mariner last summer. 

While Mariner was undergoing minor 
adjustments one afternoon during the 
preliminary trials Turner restlessly wan- 
dered into an eatery on Newport’s wa- 
terfront called Mack’s Clam Shack. He 
lunched on steamers and shot some pool, 
squealing like a schoolboy whenever he 
sank a shot. Walking back to his boat, 
he gave a sudden start to see Courageous 
and Intrepid heading out to practice. 

“I'll be damned,’’ cried Turner, his 
features tightening in frustration. “Well, 
if they’re going out, so are we.” The 
moment passed and Mariner remained 
in port, but given his boat's woes, Tur- 
ner was surely entitled to anxiety about 
being left, as it were, at the dock. 

If Turner was edgy, Courageous' Bob 
Bavier could afford to be cool. Bavier is 
a white-haired figure, tall and capable, 
with a ruddy face lined in all the nice 
places and large ears that appear to be 
holding up his yachting cap. He seldom, 
if ever, raises his voice. At dockside he 
contentedly smoked a cigarette and said, 
“Unless Mariner is greatly improved by 
modification, it's going to be between us 
and Intrepid all the way. And we're go- 
ing to win.” 

Before that might happen, however, 
the New York Yacht Club selectors ob- 
viously meant to give every contender 
ample opportunity to show what it could 
do. There is no room for rash decisions. 
Theirs, after all, is an awesome winning 
streak, a 123-year record of unbroken 
U.S. success that began when the schoo- 
ner America sailed away from a fleet of 
14 British boats in 1851. The spoils of 
that race— a trophy named after the first 
winner — has become the target of a suc- 
cession of wealthy foreigners who recog- 
nize that wresting it away would assure 
them everlasting glory, or something of 
the sort. 

This impulse explains the imminent re- 
turn to Newport’s cobbled Colonial 
streets of Marcel Bich, the French bar- 
on who got lost in the fog in 1970 and 
vowed jamais plus — "never again." It 
also accounts for the presence of Aus- 
tralia’s Alan Bond, whose Southern Cross 
is favored to defeat Bich’s four-year-old 
wooden-hulled France for the right to 
challenge and is given a fair-to-frighten- 
ing chance of winning the America's Cup 
itself in September. If successful, Bond 
plans to defend the cup at his seaside 
Yanchep Sun City resort in Western Aus- 


tralia, using the attendant publicity to 
peddle vacation homes. 

Such commercialism naturally horri- 
fies right-minded Newport, which re- 
gards the America’s Cup as its promo- 
tional tool. “This is an event that brings 
a lot of people to town," says Maria 
O’Malley, head of the Chamber of Com- 
merce visitors’ bureau. "I like to call the 
armada of spectator boats at the races 
our very own version of Dunkirk." 

When necessary, the old seaport does 
know how to compensate for lost attrac- 
tions. The Newport Jazz Festival has 
been transplanted to New York, yet vis- 
itors flock in growing numbers to the 
mansions of the Gilded Age, that fabled 
lime when at least one member of New- 
port society bathed in the sea wearing a 
monocle and white straw hat. Atten- 
dance is up, in particular, at Rosecliff, 
fashioned after Versailles and favored by 
tourists ever since scenes from The Great 
Gatsby were filmed there. Newport is also 
surviving the withdrawal from Narra- 
gansett Bay of the floating Navy ; the Blue 
Moon strip joint and adjoining pawn 
shops have given way to a shopping mall. 
With the sailors gone, the town's only 
surviving tattoo parlor caters to long- 
haired youths, including one couple who 
blew in from Boston to celebrate their 
second anniversary. 

His was a buck, hers a star. “If we’re 
crazy enough to get married, we're cra- 
zy enough to get tattooed," shrugged the 
husband. 

But loss of the America's Cup would 
be hard to take. "I shudder to think of 
it," says Newport car dealer Mike Bove, 
who has given the skippers of all four 
U.S. boats— but significantly, neither the 
French nor the Aussies— free use of El 
Caminos. Bove's sentiments are echoed, 
of course, at the New York Yacht Club, 
where the potbellied Victorian trophy is 
as much a part of the furnishings as the 
whirring fans and red-leather couches. 
Financed by large syndicates, the U.S. 
defense effort has an institutional flavor 
in contrast with the one-man crusades 
waged by such foreign moneybags as 
Bond and Bich. 

Given its faceless nature, the defense 
has a well-nigh perfect candidate for hero 
in the shy, painfully reticent Olin Ste- 
phens. An erudite man, Stephens is more 
at ease at the drawing board than in the 
drawing room. His office at the Manhat- 
tan firm of Sparkman & Stephens has 
exposed pipes, linoleum floors and bare 
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radiators. and Stephens invariably re- 
ports to work in a dark suit and bow tie. 
His administrative assistant is his 88- 
ycar-old father. To suggestions that his 
office is musty. Stephens replies. ”1 don't 
want a fancy place. That’s just putting 
on the dog.” 

For Stephens this amounts to a speech. 
After the launching of Courageous this 
spring. The .Yen York Times was reduced 
to printing this exchange: 

Reporter. How do you feel seeing one 
of your Twelves launched? 

Stephens. Great. 

Certainly Stephens is more guarded 
than Brit Chance. In the days before their 
boats first tangled off Newport. Stephens 
relaxed over a biography of Frederick 1 1, 
the 13th century Holy Roman Emperor, 
while Chance could be found astride 
Mariner's bow admiring the lines in a 
Playboy centerfold. The scion of a yachty 
Main Line Philadelphia family— his fa- 
ther won a sailing gold medal in the 1952 
Olympics -Chance seldom criticizes Ste- 
phens directly. But he tends to credit the 
older man's successes to "the bright 
young assistants Olin has hired.” And his 
irreverence goes to bedrock when he in- 
sists. "My office is dingier than Olin’s." 
He may be right, too. Chance & Co. is in 
the Long Island yachting center of Oys- 
ter Bay. above a Goodyear lire dealer. 

Stephens is the original designer of 
three of the four boats in the current tri- 
als, yet is hounded by Chance- at every 
turn. For example. Intrepid was hailed 
as a superboat in the 1967 defense only 
to be turned over to Chance for alter- 
ations in 1 970 after Stephens began work 
on Valiant. "I was disappointed to see 
Intrepid modified,” Stephens says w ith a 
proprietary air that, for him. borders on 
fierceness. "She'd been successful and 
was a yardstick of our progress in 
12-meter design. With her lines changed, 
we lost our bench mark.” 

Stephens had even more cause to fret 
when Intrepid trounced Valiant in the '70 
trials. Characteristically, Chance pro- 
motes the notion that he upstaged the old 
master. "Sure it was a triumph." he says. 
"I took an older boat and improved 
her." 

Stephens emphatically disagrees. In his 
view Chance slowed down Intrepid , but 
the older sloop won anyway in '70 be- 
cause, by Stephens' own admission. Val- 
iant was not up to snuff. Given another 
crack at Intrepid , which must be suffer- 
ing from schizophrenia by now . Stephens 


has all but restored her to her 1967 lines. 
To confuse matters further. Valiant land- 
ed in the Mariner syndicate, and Chance 
wound up altering another Stephens crea- 
ation. Talk about schizophrenia, the lat- 
est revisions have put Valiant back ap- 
proximately to her 1970 Stephens con- 
figuration. So the early superiority of 
Courageous and Intrepid plus the resto- 
ration of Valiant put Stephens a long 
way up on Chance at the moment. 

For Olin Stephens to get anywhere 
with Courageous, however, it was neces- 
sary to survive some rough going. For a 
few days last winter fund-raising troubles 
brought construction to a halt. A reor- 
ganization got things rolling again, but 
not before business commitments forced 
Bill Ficker. winning helmsman on Intrep- 
id in 1970, to withdraw as skipper. He 
was succeeded by Bob Bavicr, who is no 
stranger to last-minute calls. In 1964 
Constellation had been floundering w hen 
Bavicr was put in command. The Ste- 
phens-designed sloop won the trials and 
defended the cup by taking four straight 
races from Britain's Sovereign. 

It was with equal dispatch that Bavicr 
showed up at last month's New York 
Yacht Club regatta on Long Island 
Sound and guided Courageous to two 
straight wins over Mariner in the infor- 
mal competitive debuts of both boats. 
Then the Courageous crew settled com- 
fortably into Hammersmith Farm, the 
Hugh D. Auchincloss Newport estate 
and sometime childhood home of Jac- 
queline Onassis. It is a splendid place, 
surrounded by sloping lawns and set on 
high bluffs overlooking the bay, and Ba- 
vier seemed slightly embarrassed to be 
there. 

"We're not spoiled rich boys up here 
to enjoy the summer," Bavicr said as he 
left Hammersmith one morning bound 
for the docks. Behind the wheel of his 
courtesy-of-Mike-Bovc El Camino, he 
spoke feelingly of the America's Cup. 
"It's a fantastic sports event," he said. 
"More time, money and talent go into 
it than any other sailing race. And the 
fact that the cup has never been lost gives 
it excitement. It also creates responsibil- 
ities. Nobody wants to be the first to lose 
it. We're here to do a job.” 

The mission thus described allows for 
no complacency. Even after Mariner was 
vanquished on Long Island Sound, Olin 
Stephens proposed moving Courageous' 
mast eight inches aft. Bavier, playing the 
devil's advocate, said, "We looked pret- 
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of English Leather Lime. 

So you love English Leather- 
Lime. Then why not love it all 
over your body? 
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you feeling lime fresh from head 
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it^ like picking fresh limes off a 
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AMERICA'S CUP continued 


ly good on the Sound, Olin. You really 
want to do this?” 

“You bet I do," snapped the design- 
er. The mast was moved. 

Mariner's organizers at least were 
spared major financing problems. They 
assigned ownership of their boat to the 
U.S. Merchant Marine Academy — hence 
the name Mariner — in an arrangement 
that presumably makes contributions 
tax-deductible. Courageous' backers had 
loftily rejected a similar scheme as “in- 
appropriate.” It seemed somehow fitting 
that Mariner's crew was staying in New- 
port at Salve Regina College, which was 
also playing host to a retreat for 400 dis- 
ciples of Swami Satchidanandaji Maha- 
raj. But the sailors and the yogis never 
met. The guru's followers kept to them- 
selves, observing silence and seeking bliss 
through meditation. 

The men of Mariner were meditative, 
too, none more deeply than Ted Turner. 
Mariner's skipper is one of the ablest sail- 
ors on the sea. but between his cleft chin 
and mustache is a mouth that never 


stops. Aboard his own boats. Turner ex- 
horts his crews, quotes from Vergil and 
endlessly paints the air blue. He has com- 
piled a brilliant ocean-racing record and 
has twice been named U.S. yachtsman 
of the year. 

Turner is just as vocal on land. He the- 
orizes that the reason the New York 
Yacht Club was long content without his 
company was that he once called club 
members stuffy old codgers. He says it 
was an unavoidable indiscretion, ex- 
plaining. “I was crocked at the time.” 
Adopting a more diplomatic policy in 
Newport, Turner proclaimed, “I say 
only nice things about people now.” Ac- 
cordingly. he has staunchly refused to 
criticize Brit Chance in public. 

“We're not looking for people to 
blame,” Turner says. “We're trying to 
solve problems.” 

There were enough of those. Com- 
plaining that Mariner's aluminum wheel 
was slippery when wet. Turner ordered 
a custom-made rawhide cover, an S80 ex- 
travagance that annoyed George Hin- 


man — especially since Hinman, the Mar- 
iner syndicate manager and 1974 skipper 
of Valiant, had no such cover on his 
wheel. 

Then there was Brit Chance's reluc- 
tance to accept defeat. As customary in 
the creation of most U.S. Twelves. 
Chance had tested five-foot models — at 
some 51,200 a day — in the tanks at Ste- 
vens Institute in Hoboken, N.J. He was 
satisfied with the results. "Testing is 
controlled," he insisted. "In general. I'd 
take test results over race results.” When 
syndicate members grumbled that the 
boat was a flop. Chance sulked. "God. 
Brit, we're grown men," Hinman plead- 
ed at one point. “Can’t we even say 
what we think?" 

Of the several embarrassments that 
finally sent Chance back to the drawing 
board, the worst came one crisp, mctal- 
lic-skyed afternoon during the June tri- 
als in a race against Courageous. The 
margin was so great — nearly 10 minutes 
over a 21.7-mile course — that even the 
Goodyear blimp hovering overhead 
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might have had trouble keeping both 
yachts in view at once. Afterward a glum 
Brit Chance was observing silence, like 
the followers of Swami Satchidanandaji. 

By contrast. Intrepid's supporters were 
as vocal as Chance was silent. The West 
Coast interests that had resurrected her 
have a "people's’ campaign going. Into 
this most dignified of sporting classics, 
an event that nourishes without TV rev- 
enues or paid admission- and nary a 
single STP slicker on any hull they have 
injected a touch of pizzazz, including the 
unheard-of step of advertising for dona- 
tions in boating magazines. 

Intrepid went into the sea off San Di- 
ego in February, giving her a two-month 
head start in crew preparation over her 
aluminum rivals. This was an apparent 
factor in one of her two preliminary-tri- 
al wins over Courageous, whose crew re- 
quired an agonizing four minutes to gel 
the spinnaker down after rounding a 
mark. The crew gap will likely narrow 
in time, but Skipper Gerry Driscoll's old 
campaigner had also proved quickest to 


windward of the four U.S. Twelves. 

"New designs are assumed to be fast- 
er in auto racing or boats, but it doesn't 
always work out that way, does it?" Dris- 
coll said wickedly. Driscoll, a baldish San 
Diego boatbuilder, has twice triumphed 
in Congressional Cup match racing and 
once was world champion in Star boats. 
He added. "We’re fast — just as fast as 
Courageous." 

Next to those pretty young aluminum 
beauties. Intrepid was a weight-conscious 
dowager. Aluminum has the advantage 
of being lighter than wood, and Intrep- 
id was being dry-sailed — hoisted out each 
evening so as not to absorb more water 
and become still heavier. It also helped 
that her mast was made of titanium, a 
weight-saving metal banned on new 
Twelves. Meanwhile, with the "peo- 
ple's" campaign still SI 78.000 shy of its 
S750.000 goal, Eustace (Sunny) Vynnc 
Jr. was forever running to the phone to 
drum up contributions. Vynnc is syndi- 
cate manager on behalf of the Seattle 
Sailing Foundation, the boat's owner. 


and after one strong Intrepid showing he 
taped a gust-by-gust account that was 
played at a fund-raising dinner the same 
night at the Tacoma Yacht Club. The 
next day. Vynne happily reported. "They 
raised 51,200." 

And so. for now anyway, it was In- 
trepid against Courageous, the one seek- 
ing to defend the America's Cup an un- 
precedented third time, the other out to 
prove that Reynolds is good for some- 
thing other than flip-top cans. In the 
water, too, was Valiant, with Mariner 
soon to follow and George H inman’s 
syndicate playing catch-up. 

"The important thing is that the 
America's Cup is defended," he said one 
afternoon. "Who defends it really 
doesn’t matter." But Hinman is loyal 
to the truth as well as the cup. Low- 
ering his voice, he added. "I'll prob- 
ably be shot for saying it, but do you 
know what I'd do if I had all the money 
in the world to put into one boat?" There 
was yearning in his eyes. "I'd build In- 
trepid in aluminum." end 
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A NICE 
PLACE 
TO VISIT 

But the Cardinals' Lou Brock would hate to tarry 
at first base for any length of time. For the master 
thief of the majors— a man running at Maury 
Wills' base-stealing record— it is but a spot 
from which to torment pitchers before he flies 
off to a place he prefers, one closer to home 

by MARK MULVOY 


T here is. says the poised-lo-dash ballplayer at right. 

only one sure way to keep him from doing the thing 
at which he is the best in the world: "Don't let me reach 
first base." As grim pitchers and grimmer catchers know 
all too well, once Lou Brock of the St. Louis Cardinals 
does get on — by way of a single, a base on balls, an error, 
being hit by a pitch or, as happened in one game, catcher's 
interference, he isn't choosy- he will cither steal second or 
drive the battery bananas with his antics around first. At 
35, the Cardinal leftficldcr might seem somewhat old for 
such mischief, but 1074 is vintage Brock. So far he has sto- 
len 56 bases in 64 attempts, which puts him some 22 games 
ahead of the pace of Maury Wills of the Los Angeles Dodg- 
ers in 1962. the year he established one of baseball's most 
impressive records by stealing 104 times, breaking the old 
mark by eight. Brock's feats on the base paths, plus his 
.307 batting average, are a major reason why the Cardinals 
arc in the thick of the race in their division. 

Brock’s antipathy toward first base might be traced to 
the fact that it is the only one he cannot steal. "First base is 
nowhere." he says. "And most times it is useless to stay 
there. On the other hand, second base is probably the saf- 
est place on the field. When I steal second, I practically 
eliminate the double play, and l can score on almost any 
ball hit past the infield. Third? The ball club doesn't want 
me to steal third unless the situation is critical.” (This alone 
may prevent Brock from breaking Wills' record. Wills stole 
third 16 times in 1962.) 

So far Brock has stolen second 53 times in 60 attempts 
and third three times in four attempts. In addition: 1 ) Brock 
has scored a run after 29 of his 56 steals; 2) he has stolen 28 
bases on the road; 3) he has gone 37 for 43 against right- 
handed pitchers and a superb 19 for 21 against lefthanders, 
who have the advantage of staring straight at him as he 
leads off first: 4) on II occasions he stole two bases against 
the same pitcher in the same game: and 5) he has stolen a 
perfect 18 for 18 on base paths with artificial turf and dirt 
sliding pits. "I get better starting traction on turf than dirt," 
he explains. 

On a recent morning Brock sal on a bench in the right- 
field corner of San Francisco's Candlestick Park. "Hey, 
Brock." yelled St. Louis Pitcher Bob Gibson, "do some 
work like the rest of us." Brock grinned. "What do you 
think I’m doing now?” he shouted. Brock was looking not 
at Gibson but at the Giant pitchers throwing batting prac- 
tice. "My academics." he explained. 

Brock studies well. Doug Konieczny, a rookie pitcher who 
started the season with. the Houston Astros, says he was 
amazed that Brock had the gall to steal second on the very 
first pitch he made to the next hitter in the St. Louis lineup. 
Second Baseman Ted Sizemore. "I figured Brock would at 
least wait to see my pickoff motion and my delivery a few 
times," Konieczny says. "I saw them both during batting 
practice," says Brock. Another rookie pitcher. Dave Freis- 
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BROCK 'Ontlnurd 


Stealing second against the Cubs, 
Brock hits the dirt in a typical 
late, finely controlled slide . . . 


. . . drifts in with time to spare to 
beat the lunging tag applied by 
Second Baseman Dave Rpsello . . 


. . . and stands above the sprawl- 
ing Rosello with nonchalant grace 
as Umpire Ed Sudol gives safe sign. 
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leben of the San Diego Padres, received the same disdain- 
ful treatment. On Freisleben's second pitch in his first ap- 
pearance against St. Louis, Brock hit a sharp single. On 
Freisleben's third pilch Brock stole second base. He also 
stole second later in the same game against Freisleben and 
then— to keep the rookie thinking -stole two bases against 
him in their next meeting, both in the same inning. 

Like most expert base thieves. Brock says he steals on 
the pitcher, not the catcher. But this is not to suggest he 
ignores the catcher. "For years Jerry Grote of the Mets 
presented me with a lot of problems," Brock says. "Grate's 
quick out of the box, has a powerful arm and always seemed 
to have a sixth sense about my stealing. He would have the 
ball waiting for me at second base long before I got there." 
Consequently Brock rarely tried to steal against the Mets 
when Grote was behind the plate. “Then one day Grote 
walked past me before a game and I said hello to him." 
Brock continues. "Well, Grote didn't hear me or he was 
ignoring me, I didn't know which. So I said hello a second 
time. Again he either didn't hear me or he was ignoring me. 
So I screamed at him. ‘Hello Grote!' That bothered him. 
and he was upset when I came to bat. I got on and began 
screaming again. ‘Grote! Grote! Grote!' He wanted me to 
go. of course. So I went. And I finally beat him. Since that 
day I've run at about a 90' efficiency against him.” 

The pitchers? "The most important thing about base 
stealing is not the stealing of the base." Brock says, "but 
disturbing the pitcher's concentration. If I can do that, then 
the hitter will get a better pitch to swing at and I will get a 
better chance to steal." Brock has fine rapport with Ted 
Sizemore, who normally hits behind him. Sizemore was at 
bat during 32 of Brock's first 40 steals. "We're a unit." 
says Brock, "just as much as the pitcher and the catcher 
are a team. What bothers me is that Teddy might swing 
and miss on purpose so often to distract the catcher that he 
could get into the habit of swinging and missing." 

When Brock is at first he does not look to the Cardinal 
coaches for signs. "I don't have time," he says. "I'm in- 
volved with my own strategy. I run the bases the way I hit. 

I try to tap in on the pitcher's thinking to be aware of how 
he is setting up the hitter — whether the situation calls for a 
strike, for example, or a curveball in the dirt." 

"Establishing an association with first base is essential," 
he says. “You can't watch the pitcher and keep looking 
back to the base. You never beat a pitcher by guessing where 
you are. This is a precise business, with no place for error.” 
On artificial infields Brock sets the base-path edge of the 
rug as the point of his maximum lead. On natural infields 
he kicks an indentation with his spikes before the game and 
uses that as a marker. So he knows what he needs to know. 
And then he goes about establishing variations on his theme. 
"I have a decided advantage over the pitcher," Brock says, 
"because I can change my stealing technique, but a pitch- 
er's motion is mechanical. He cannot alter it without risk- 
ing injury to his arm. By using varying lengths and styles of 
leads and takeoffs, I minimize detection of my plans." At 
times Brock stands four or five steps off the base and rests 

Brock poses squarely on the bag, as if it is his alone, 
while Rosello, on his knees, is a picture of frustration, 


his hands against his knees. At times he takes the same lead 
but puts his hands on his hips. Occasionally he fakes a take- 
off for second. Sometimes he stands motionless on the base 
path, trying to lure the pitcher into a false sense of security. 
And he might stand oh-so-casually on the base itself. "All 
this time." he says, "I'm getting ready to make my move." 

Pitchers have moves of their own, of course, and Brock 
has classified them. "All pitchers fall into four broad cat- 
egories," he says. "The anatomy of their bodies dictates 
what moves they have to make. I rate moves as fast, quick, 
moderate and slow. Believe it or not, you can be slow and 
quick. Add their tendencies to that, and, well, that's pretty 
much all there is to know.” 

That's all? "It has been years of practice and torture for 
me," Brock says. "I know now what I can do and what I 
can't do. As a young runner I used to gamble a lot. Now I 
go with my bread and butter. Through the years I’ve made 
adjustments, and so have the pitchers. After readjusting, 
some have stopped me cold. But I'm not stupid. I change." 

There are. says Brock, several pitchers he cannot run 
against. "A few don't let me get on base." he says, "so I 
never can steal against them. Then there are enigmas like 
Jim Barr of the Giants and Don Gullett of the Reds. I can’t 
analyze Barr's style and put it back together, so I don't 
steal on him." Brock says Gullett contains him because he 
doesn't do the unexpected. "Gullett never throws over to 
first, but in the back of my mind I always expect him to, so 
I stay close against him and don't try much." His record 
against Gullett this year is 0 for 0. 

The rule book says the distance between first and second 
is 90 feet. But that is a false standard. "What it really is," 
says Brock, "is 13 steps. When I came up with the Cubs in 
1961 my manager, Lou Klein, told me that, and 1 didn't 
believe him. I was a math major in college, and I was pos- 
itive he was wrong. But it was 1 3 steps that day — and it has 
been 13 steps every day since.” When he leaves first Brock 
moves his left foot over his right — "that's automatic"- — 
and 13 steps later he is sliding into second. “I stay up as 
long as possible and make my slide as short as possible," 
he says. "I don't steal the base as much as I take it. To me 
the word steal contains the element of surprise and I don't 
surprise anyone when I head for second base. The other 
clubs would be surprised if I didn't." 

Can Brock break Wills' record? Brock has his doubts. 
He is ahead of Wills' pace, but Wills stole 56 bases in his 
last 66 games. Then there is the matter of late-scason wear 
and tear. Although he wore special sliding pads, the pain of 
the pounding kept Willsawake at night. Maury himself mus- 
es, "Even though Lou says he doesn't think he’ll break the 
record, I think he's just being coy. He's clever enough to 
know that might make a pitcher or catcher relax for an 
instant.” 

At present Brock ranks No. 5 on the game's list of all- 
time base stealers, trailing, in order, Ty Cobb, Eddie Col- 
lins, Max Carey and Honus Wagner. Through 12 full sea- 
sons Brock has averaged 53 stolen buses a year, far more 
than any modern player. And now, in mid-July, he has al- 
ready surpassed that figure. Shouldn't he be slowing down 
instead of speeding up at the age of 35? 

"I may be one step slower nowadays," Brock says, "but 
1 think I'm still one step ahead of the crowd." end 
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® Here is what happens when you 
let Russians, even Russian chess 
grand masters, loose in France. 
Some 19-year-old blonde with 
m nr r on eyes comes along, and 
the grand masters get these ex- 
tremely silly bourgeois looks and 
forget all about Nice’s Chess 
Olympiad, even though Mile. 
Michele ( abriellc, a niyoisc, had 
been selected Miss Chess. Back 
to the boring draws, Boris Spas- 
sky and Anatoly Karpov . 

Catfish Hunter of the Oakland 
Athletics wants to make a com- 
mercial. "Not any old commer- 
cial." says Cattish. "A dog-food 
endorsement. Back home in 
Hertford. N.C. I have 30 beagles 
and two bird dogs and I buy a 
ton of dried dog food for them 
every seven weeks. 1 don't want 
any money for the commercial. 
I'll take it in dog food." 

Duffy Daugherty provides an ex- 
ample of why his brief stint as 
a color man on college football 
telecasts was kind of pallid. 
“The action in college football 
is so fast that sometimes you 
can’t get in a story between 
plays." Daugherty says. "I was 
telling one about Bear Bryant 
dunking his head in a bucket of 


water. By the time I finished the 
story three plays later. Bear 
would have drowned.” 

A couple of generations ago, 
down in Arkansas, a man named 
Dave Hawkins had a problem 
Another Dave Hawkins lived up 
(he road a piece, and the least of 
the trouble was that they were al- 
ways getting each other's mail. 
Determined that his children 
wouldn’t have the same prob- 
lem. Hawkins named one son 
Falstaff and another Budweiser. 
Budweiser Hawkins upheld tra- 
dition by naming his sons Fal- 
statf. Budweiser. Ricardo Ron 
Rico and Jose Cuervo. A daugh- 
ter was named, naturally. Virgin- 
ia Dare. Young Falstaff Haw- 
kins played last season for the 
Santa Monica City College bas- 
ketball team, and his brother 
Bud played at nearby Pcpper- 
dine. 

"Our father thought it would 
be a good idea for us to slay to- 
gether," Falstafi’says. It’s an odd 
case all 'round. 

♦ Wimbledon champion Jimmy 
Connors was all alone in London 
after his future bride, Chris 


F.vert. flew home to the United 
States following their tennis vic- 
tories. But strolling through 
Green Park. Jimmy made some 
new friends and learned a new 
sport. He happened upon a 
group of boys playing cricket 
and. borrowing 7-ycar-old Shak- 
el Nasim's bat and pads, took a 
stab at the game. "Do I use the 
flat side?” he asked, wielding the 
bat baseball-style, to the merri- 
ment of the boys. After a little 
technical advice from the small 
fry. he hit a creditable er. uh. 
forehand smash. 

There is a new television pro- 
gram called Fantasies Fulfilled in 
which people's lifelong dreams 
are supposed to come true, and 
one of the first honored guests 
was actor and reformed gambler 
Walter Matthau. What do you 
suppose Walter wanted to do? 
He hankered to call a horse race 
at a track- After all those years 
of compulsively belting on los- 
ing nags. Matthau wanted to be 
able to focus on the front end of 
the field instead of the back end. 
But he didn’t quite make it as 
an announcer at Santa Anita. 
In a race that lasted a little over 


a minute, he twice lost the field 
in his binoculars. As Jim Mur- 
ray of the Los Angeles Times 
noted. "There are people in that 
crowd who still don’t know who 
won the race, One of them is 
Walter Matthau." Rising to his 
own defense, Matthau retorted. 
"The habits of a lifetime arc 
hard to break. I had my glasses 
glued to the horse running 
sixth." 

Tommy Heinsohn, coach of the 
world champion Boston Celtics, 
has returned from Italy, where 
he saw some pretty fair players 
on a scouting tour of industrial 
teams. Bill Bradley, for instance. 
Bradley was playing for a team 
in Chieti. and naturally enough 
Heinsohn wanted to know why. 
Bradley's Italian career started 
w hen he married a German-bom 
girl last year. "He promised his 
in-laws tickets for the World 
Cup soccer games,” Heinsohn 
explains. "Bill thought it would 
be easy to get them through 
Madison Square Garden. It 
wasn't." Bradley then sought 
tickets through other means. 
Some Italian ticket types prom- 
ised him World Cup ducats 
worth $2,000. according to them, 
if he would agree to play a few 
games for the industrial basket- 
ball league. It was an offer Brad- 
ley couldn't refuse. 

A cattle roper all his life, and a 
sometime participant in rodeos, 
l ummy Barn's of Atoka, Okla. 
used his skill with a lasso to save 
a co-worker who had been 
knocked for a loop by a high- 
voltage power line. An Atoka 
County road crew of which Bar- 
ris was a member was clearing 
brush and limbs away from a 
county road when a falling tree 
brought down a 7,200-volt line, 
which fell across the grader Lee 
Roy Tigert was driving. The 
shock knocked Tigert under the 
machine, where he could not be 
reached without touching the 
electrified grader. Summoned 
from several miles down the 
road, Barris lassoed Tigert 's legs 
and dragged him to salety . 
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Pack the Pipers. 


It wouldn't' 
a weekend 
without it. 


The gang’s gone back to the beach house. But you 
can’t tear yourself away. So you unpack vour 
100 Pipers Scotch right there on the beach. 
You’ve got your girl. The seashore all to yourself. 
And a Scotch blended and bottled in Scotland. 
It couldn’t be better. Or smoother. And why not? 

the world’s foremost distiller. 


Pipers: the Scotch to weekend with— any day of the week. 


100Pip<<$ • Blended Scotch Whisky* 86 Piool • Seagram Distillers Company. New York 



Warning The Surgeon Geneial Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Come to where the flavor i 


’I 8 m 9 : t»;'1.2nifl. mc«i« av. per cigarette. FTC Repon Mar! 74 








nt Hilton, you ion houe a 
night out at the mouies 


without going out • Hilton has added a new dimension to 

seventeen thousand of its guest rooms — your own private theater. 

Hilton Rainbow Cinema was four years and $2,000,000 in development. 
Through the advancement of direct closed circuit wiring in individual guest 
rooms, perfect color reproduction turns your television 
set into a magic theater of current, full-length feature 
movies for your private viewing. There are no 
commercial interruptions. 

You have a choice of a “Restricted” film, or a 

"General" rated film suitable for the whole family. And 

your charge is only $3.00. whether you watch it alone or with the family. 

You’ll also find that Hilton's Room Service has Rainbow Cinema snacks 
and surprises to add to your enjoyment. 

Call Hilton Reservation Service 
in your city, or call your favorite travel 
agent. EH 






baseball / Ron Fimrite 


Change the 
complex 
of their game 


In his idiom, the new Giant 
manager must do that for his team 

W hen ihe voluble, assertive Charlie 
Fox resigned as manager of the San 
Francisco G iants last month, he felt com- 
pelled to make one last bid for grandeur 
and described himself as "General Pat- 
ton without the troops." 

There is. in the parlance of the game, 
"no way" that Wes Westrum, Fox' 
mild-mannered, malapropian successor, 
can be likened to the legendary tank com- 
mander. But he still does not have the 
troops. In fact, even "Old Blood 'n 
Guts" himself might be moved to mourn 
the casualty rate among the ranks Wes- 
trum now leads into dubious battle. 

Of the 15 Giants who can be counted 
as regular or semiregular players, 13 have 
suffered debilitating injuries. Among 
them have been the team leader, Bobby 
Bonds (pulled rib-cage muscle), its All- 
Star shortstop, Chris Speier (arm and 
hand bruises), and 1973 Rookie of the 
Year Gary Matthews (bruised elbow). Of 
the five starting pitchers, three have 
missed assignments because of injuries. 
Mike Caldwell and Tom Bradley have 
fallen to conventional, if painful, arm 
and shoulder maladies, while Ron Bry- 
ant contrived to tear open his side in an 
ill-considered late-evening adventure on 
a swimming-pool slide during spring 
training. Add to that list Randy Molfiit, 
the outstanding relief pitcher who has 
been sidelined from time to time with a 
mysterious intestinal disorder that is par- 
ticularly galling to the gutsy kid brother 
of Billie Jean King. 

Hardly a game runs its course without 
a Giant crumpling to the AstroTurf 
clutching some portion of his anatomy. 
Steve Ontiveros, a promising rookie who 



WESTRUM: MALADIES AND MALAPROP 


led the Pacific Coast League in batting 
last year with a .357 average, has pulled 
muscles in both legs. The Job of the Gi- 
ants is Ed Goodson. the team's top hit- 
ter at ,309. He has missed 45 games, first 
with an injured hip, then a bruised arm 
followed by a urinary infection and, most 
recently, a sore back. 

Profuse as they may be, injuries are 
only part of the Giants' problem. The 
team is not hitting for average or dis- 
tance, and it is a slim l*/i games out of 
last place in the National West. San 
Francisco's players arc inexperienced- 
Westrum's lineup last weekend averaged 
23.5 years of age and hardly anyone is 
coming out to see them play. Attendance 
at Candlestick Park is running 80,000 be- 
hind 1973. which itself was scarcely a 
banner year, with only 834,193 paying 
customers. Last Friday's National 
League games drew 173,428. The Giants* 
contribution to that total was 3,329. 

The fans cannot be faulted for eschew- 
ing a product that has been lustily ad- 
vertised as "The Young Giants" but has 
demonstrated neither youthful zip nor 
any semblance of Bunyanesque stature. 
Bonds and Matthews were .200 hitters 
early in the season and Bryant, who won 
24 games last year, was useless. He still 
has won only twice. In 1972 the Giants 
led the major leagues in home runs: last 
week they were 23rd. 


Fox departed in considerable disarray 
under a barrage of press and fan criti- 
cism that is still being leveled at Giant 
Owner Horace Stoneham. The approach 
in usually temperate San Francisco seems 
to be "turn the rascals out" and let 
someone else in. 

Westrum. who once managed the Mets 
and was working as a Giant scout when 
he was named to replace Fox, is assured- 
ly no rascal. He is a courageously pleas- 
ant man with a professorial manner that 
belies certain verbal idiosyncrasies. 
When Speier fell down pursuing a rou- 
tine ground ball the mishap, in the Wes- 
trum idiom, "changed the entire complex 
of the game." Caldwell's reappearance as 
a starting pitcher last Saturday after al- 
most a month on the shelf would prove 
a test, said Westrum. "of whether there 
are any repercussions in his arm." There 
were apparently none of whatever Wes- 
trum was worried about: Caldwell won 
his first game since May 19 as bis team- 
mates uncharacteristically bombed the 
Phillies for 13 runs. 

The Giants are more relaxed under 
Westrum than they were under the in- 
tense Fox. "We laugh some now,” says 
Bonds stoutly, although w ith his bad ribs 
he finds laughing almost as painful as his 
.257 average. "We can turn it around, if 
we just stop dropping like flies with in- 
juries," adds Speier. 

Or. as one San Franciscan insists he 
heard Westrum say in a radio interview, 
"Circumstance is the mother of oppor- 
tunity." Probably. 


THE WEEK 

l July 7-14) 

by DAN LEVIN 


NL WEST 3! 


The division was the 
classiest in baseball. 
Four teams had winning records, Cincinnati 
leading the way with seven victories in eight 
games. “By August first, first place,” pre- 
dicted Reliever Pedro Borbon after his I Ith 
save helped Cincy move within eight games 
of the lead. Indeed everything was coming 
up rosy for the Reds. Rookie Tom Carroll 
won his first two major league starts, and 
Johnny Bench, who had been slumping, 
slammed two home runs and four doubles 
romlnued 
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and drove in 10 runs. That brought his RBI 
total to 60 and prompted another prognos- 
ticator. Manager Sparky Anderson, to say. 
"If he drives in 120, we'll win this thing." 

Those were brash statements to be sure, 
since first-place Los Angeles was hardly col- 
lapsing. The Dodgers won five games and 
Jim Wynn hit his 20th home run to lake back 
the league lead. His clout helped Andy Mes- 
sersmith beat the Mets 2-1. It was Messer- 
smith's 10th win and dropped his ERA to 
1.96. Over his last 10 starts it has been a par- 
alyzing 0.76. 

Houston received strong pitching from 
Claude Osteen, who defeated the Cubs 4-0 
for the 40th shutout of his career, and Tom 
Griffin, who stopped the Cardinals 4- 1 . That 
victory ran Griffin's record to 10-3, one win 
short of his alltimc high. 

Atlanta slipped a notch to fourth place, 
and Buzz Capra, who had won nine straight, 
lost to the Cubs and was bombed for nine 
runs in the first inning of his next start. 

San Francisco's Gary Matthews hit a 
home run— at least the third-base umpire. 
Chris Pclckoudas. thought so. But when 
Expo Manager Gene Mauch challenged him 
Pelekoudas admitted he had not seen the 
flight of the ball. The plate ump then ruled 
Matthews' hit was foul. Matthews was con- 
soled somewhat when the Giants won 5-4. 

San Diego took four of six, but still could 
not earn any respect. Dan Spillner defeated 
the Mets 5-4 and appeared on TV afterward. 
The next day a young fan called and said, 
“I saw you, and you were pretty nervous.” 

"Yes, but I did my best," said Spillner. 

"Just the same, you made a fool of your- 
self." concluded the youngster. 

LA 61-29 CIN 52-37 HOUS 48-41 
ATL 48-43 SF 40-50 SD 40-53 

Ml FAQT Sl 1 l '" 1 seven 

IN L LnU I eight and its lead over 
Philadelphia shrank to a stalemate. The 
Cards scored just 12 runs in those losses, the 
solitary win being a 10 0 drubbing of Atlan- 
ta. That outburst provided a happy ending 
to righthander Bob Forsch's first week in the 
majors. Five days earlier he had lost 2- 1 to 
the Reds. It all added up to tight pitching 
by a rookie who obviously is undaunted by 
crowds. Forsch appeared before 94,015 peo- 
ple in the two games. 

Philadelphia had a chance to retake the 
lead if it could pick up a win at San Fran- 
cisco, but the Phillies phlopped 13-3 despite 
the cITorts of Willie Montanez and his wife 
Maria. Batting in the third inning. Monta- 
ne/ received word that Maria had given birth 
to a boy. He turned to the umpire and said, 
"I've got a son now. Watch me go." Mon- 
tanez delivered four singles. 

The Expos were one and six. largely be- 
cause of a demonstrable lack of clutch hits. 
Montreal lost two of three to the Giants, al- 


though the Expos outhit San Francisco by 
96 points (.294 to .198) and had better 
pitching. 

Chicago kept its perfect record at the As- 
trodome intact by losing twice and running 
its indoor total to 0-5 for the year. Short- 
stop Don Kessinger led off one of the losses 
with his first home run in two seasons — but 
it ended up hurting his team. Humiliated As- 
tro Pitcher Don Wilson dusted off the next 
two batters, Cub Rick Rcuschcl retaliated, 
hitting Wilson with a pitch that set off a five- 
run Houston rally and the Astros won 5-4. 

New York split six games and moved with- 
in a half game of fourth with help from some 
unrenowned players. When Tom Scavcr's 
sore buttock forced him from the starting 
rotation. Bob Apodaca started against Los 
Angeles and pitched six scoreless innings be- 
fore Jack Aker came on to save the win. The 
pitching was backed up by Ted Martinez, 
who was filling in for injured Shortstop Bud 
Harrelson. Martinez broke a scoreless tie in 
the seventh inning with a bases-loudcd sin- 
gle and made three dazzling plays as New 
York triumphed 5-2. That victory left the 
Mets a shade behind Pittsburgh, which lost 
five of seven. 

ST. L 44-43 PHIL 44-43 MONT 40-44 
PITT 37-48 CHI 37-48 NY 37-49 

A I C A QT New ^ or * < enjoyed its 
AL LAu I best w eek of the year 

with six wins in seven games. The Yanks 
wound it up by embarrassing the first-place 
A's 12-6 for their sixth straight victory and 
the first of the week for Dick Tidrow. The 
successes moved New York into a fifth place 
tic with Detroit and only 31/2 games behind 
division-leading Baltimore. The Orioles lost 
just two of seven games, consecutive ninth- 
inning defeats by the White Sox that left 
Manager Earl Weaver fuming. Ejected from 
one game. Weaver sent a message from the 
clubhouse to Outfielder Jim Fuller whose er- 
ror had allowed two unearned runs. "Tell 
him that he's hurting us out there," Weaver 
instructed. "He thinks he's great. I either 
have to accept it or put his rear on the 
bench." 

When Gaylord Perry's win streak was end- 
ed by Oakland at 15, his Cleveland team- 
mates seemed more shaken by the loss than 
he did. The Indians were on a 12-2 streak 
and leading the division before Perry's de- 
feat, but they promptly lost two of their next 
three and fell into second. 

The erratic Red Sox had seemed to have 
straightened themselves out, winning three 
in a row from Texas, but then the Angels 
took back-to-back routs at Fenway Park by 
a total score of 19 1. After the second past- 
ing Sox Manager Darrell Johnson muttered. 
"1 didn't like a single thing I saw out 
there." 

Milwaukee was brewing with a 5-2 record. 


which moved it into fourth place. George 
Scott won one game with a ninth-inning 
home run and Pedro Garcia won a pair with 
two more. 

Detroit lost live games and power hitter 
Willie Horton, who was placed on the 15- 
day disabled list with an injured leg. Said 
Manager Ralph Houk, "I wouldn't be sur- 
prised if that was it for Willie this year." 

BALT 47-39 CLEV 46-39 BOS 47-40 
MIL 44-42 NY 44-43 OET 44-43 


A I \A/rQT * l was a ^ ac * wec * c ou * 

AL VVLuI West. Minnesota won 
six and lost two, but the division's other 
teams had a tough time. The Twins defeated 
Cleveland in two of three, knocking the In- 
dians from the Eastern lead with a 2-1 win. 
The deciding run scored on an I Ith-inning 
bunt single by Rod Carew, who continued 
to float high above the rest of the league's 
hitters with a .382 average. It was Carew's 
second bunt hit of the game and his 1 6 th of 
the season. 

California ran its losing streak to 1 1 
straight before the Angels gave Owner Gene 
Autry a reason to make a congratulatory call 
to new Manager Dick Williams, who had 
guided the team to 10 of those defeats. "I've 
waited two weeks for this call," said Wih 
liams after the Angels won 7-0. And the next 
day the Angels won again 12-1. 

Oakland maintained its four-game divi- 
sion lead, even while losing three of five. In 
one of their wins the A's spoiled Gaylord 
Perry's bid for his 16th straight victory. Vida 
Blue outpitching him 4-3. A Family Night 
crowd of 47.582 turned out for Perry’s ap- 
pearance, despite Oakland's first July rain- 
storm in 75 years. 

Kansas City had three wins, one of them 
Steve Busby's 12th victory of the season and 
sixth complete game in his last seven starts. 
Another player who was a winner even while 
the Royals lost was Rightficldcr Hal McRae. 
He drove in his 50th run, equaling his RBI 
output in all of 1973. And after 85 games he 
was batting .3 IS with II homers. At this time 
last year those stats read .168 and two. 

Chicago lost four of seven, despite the re- 
turn of Mr. Smoke. Fastball Pitcher Bart 
Johnson received that nickname in 1971 
when he was a hot reliever. Then came knee 
problems, an operation and very little pitch- 
ing last year. The White Sox farmed him out 
this spring and he threatened to quit- Last 
week the Tigers, who reached him for just 
two hits and the Orioles, who were defeated 
4-3, wished that he had. 

Texas, which came into July in hot con- 
tention, seemed about to slip out of sight by 
the All-Star break. By losing five of seven 
the Rangers fell 6>/2 games behind Oakland. 


OAK 48-39 KC 43-43 CHI 42-44 
TEX 43-47 MINN 41-48 CAL 34-56 
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Taste Windsor instead. 

Taste Canada^ smoothest whisky and you may never go back to your usual whisky. 

Windsor is the only Canadian made with hardy Western Canadian grain, water from 
glacier-fed springs and aged in the clear dry air of the Canadian Rockies. 



The Windsor Old Fashioned. 

In a handsome rocks glass 
muddle: 1 tsp. sugar, 2 dashes 
bitters, and a splash of club 
soda. Add 3 ice cubes and 
pour in 2 oz. Windsor 
Supreme Canadian Whisky. 
Decorate with maraschino 
cherry and orange slice. Swirl 
entire mixture— gently press- 
ing orange si ice to the side of 
the glass. Serve with pride. 


remarkably 


priced. 




Your friends will enjoy the distinctive 
difference Windsor Canadian makes 
in their favorite whisky drinks. 


WINDSOR 

lews 

CANADIAN 

^ A 


The smoothest 
whisky ever to come 
out of Canada! 


The Windsor 
A suitable symbol for the 
Supreme Canadian 


CANADIAN WHISKY A BUND • 80 PR00E • MPORTEO BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO NEW YORK 




Opel. It doesn’t 
need a lot of gas 
to be exciting. 


The Germans are a demanding people They expect 
perfection of most things - themselves, their work, 
their products, and of course, the automobiles they 
drive And more often than not. they get it 
Or at least come close 


From the country that gave you 
the Gullwing and the economy import 

It is not surprising, therefore, that some of the fastest, 
most powerful cars in history have come from Germany 
It is also not surprising that some of the most frugal. 

gas-pinching cars are likewise German in origin 
The optimum compromise: economy and spirit 
It is equally logical that a proven best seller in such 
a nation must embody a combination of both 
Performance And economy Emotion And frugality 
Art and Science 

The Opel Manta Rallye is such a blend Its precision 
1 9 liter, cam-m-head 4-cylinder engine and 4-speed 
transmission allow it to cope handily with the rigors of 
the German Autobahn And for urban situations, there's 
an automatic transmission available But in either case. 
Vne powcrp'iant is fundamentally rugged and simple 
Hence, maintenance and fuel consumption are held 
to practical minimums 
Old World practicality 
Virtually everywhere you look, Manta Rallye is an 
exercise in sound, no-nonsense thinking The hood is 
painted a businesslike flat-black, for efficiency as well 
as looks The instrumentation is as sensuous to the eye 
as it is plentiful to watch A large tachometer checks 
er.qine speed, and there are warning lights and 
gauges for amps and oil pressure The front seats, in 
best German fashion, redine individually at the 
twist of a knob And the steering wheel carries a 
: soft vinyl 


It works 

The total effect is that of function The car looks like it 
works And it does work It works because of things 
like front and tear stabilizer bars iri the suspension and 
an efficient forced-air ventilation system It works 
because of power front disc brakes and dozens of 
other things, little and big. that help make it a genuine 
pleasure to drive It works because, well, it hos to, to be 
the best selling car in Germany the past two years 


And the price? 

The price of an Opel Manta Rallye in America is 
$3,584 22.’ including road wheels, special 
instrumentation, and radio 
The standard Manta Coupe is priced at S3, 298 50.' 
the Manta Luxus and Opel Sportwagon at 
$3,535 50* and $3,521 50.* respectively 
See and drive one at any of more than 2.200 
Buick/Opel dealers throughout America 



H[ Opel. A proven best seller 
in Germany. 





Everybody 
was barking 
at you, huh? 
Art. Art. 


Thanks for the 
Black & White. 

I had a lousy day 
at the office. 


BLACK & WHITE ® BLENDED S 



harness racing Pat Putnam 


An International incident 

Victory for the United States' Delmonica Hanover in trotting's richest 
race was made far easier by the abrupt fall of the French pretender 


T he weather was pleasant— cool, 
clear and windless — last Saturday 
night at Roosevelt Raceway, but Karl- 
Gustav Holgersson, a 43-year-old Swede 
of good sire and gentle disposition, 
frowned at the tranquil sky. expect a 
thunderbolt at least," he said. "This is 
the International. Something always hap- 
pens. Things have been much too peace- 
ful." Shaking his head, the 6' I'/i" driver 
of Lime Rodney lumbered down a long 
ramp into the paddock barn, leaving the 
track to a group of young adults prepar- 
ing their nervous mounts for a parade 
preceding the richest (S200.000) trotting 
race ever. Suddenly a color bearer's horse 
reared and slammed its rider to the 
ground. An alarmed track official rushed 
forward. "I'll call an ambulance." he 
said to the rider, a fuming female. "Am- 
bulance? No way." she snapped. "Call 
my horse. I'll ride if I don’t kill the damn 
thing first." Events at the International 
were fast returning to normal. 

Full normalcy came all too quickly 
when, moments later, the nine horses en- 
tered in the International appeared for 
an early workout. Amyot, one of two 
French challengers and the horse given 
the best chance of beating Delmonica 
Hanover of the United States, ambled 
easily into the paddock turn, stumbled 
and pulled up. "A catastrophe." moaned 
his little driver, Michel- Marcel Gougcon, 
the younger brother of three-lime Inter- 
national winner Jean-Rene. "The right 
front leg, I think, is broken. How could 
such an unlucky stroke happen? At only 
a very slow jog?” 

Upstairs in the dining room, Del Mil- 
ler, one of Delmonica’s owners, had just 
ordered rare prime rib when he heard the 
news. "Darn," he said. "I hate some- 
thing like that. Sure, it makes it a lot eas- 
ier for us. Still I hate it. Can you imag- 
ine traveling all that way and having an 
accident like that happen?" 

The injury left the French with Axius, 
a powerful animal driven by Gerard 
Mascle. That pair had lost to Delmonica 
earlier this year in the SI 55,000 Prix 
d'Amerique at Paris. "But only by a 
neck." said Mascle. "Ours was the bet- 
ter horse. The American was lucky." Cer- 
tainly. the French were hoping that was 
the case since they had never quite for- 
given Delmonica for upsetting their be- 
loved Une de Mai in last year's Inter- 
national. 

"I am afraid our chance is very slim 
now," said a sad Jean Riaud, the French 


driver who won the first International 
with Jamin in 1959. "At this 1 ‘4-miledis- 
tance, on Roosevelt's short half-mile 
track. Amyot was the best of the two. It 
would have made a fine race." 

John Chapman. Delmonica Hanover's 
driver, grinned wryly at that and men- 
tioned that there were still seven other 
very good horses to beat. The strongest 
of them appeared to be the second U.S. 
entrant, Savoir, who last summer had 
beaten Delmonica in Canada. Unluckily, 
Savoir had drawn the far-out No. 8 po- 
sition for the International. 

"Tell Chappy not to get nervous," said 
Miller. 

"Tell him I’d only be nervous if I 
owned the horse. All I’ve got to lose is 
my time," answered Chapman. 

Chapman decided to begin with cau- 
tion and hoped that Holgersson would 
take speedy Lime Rodney into the lead 
at the start. Holgersson had that in mind, 
but Lime Rodney broke a few feet be- 
yond the start and Chapman was left re- 
luctantly in front. He drove looking 
back, hoping someone would bid for the 
lead. Canadian Bill Wcllwood moved 
Keystone Gary into second and settled 
back for an easy trip. From far outside 
Savoir, driven by Jimmy Arthur, came 
up and parked alongside Delmonica. 

"Go ahead." Chapman yelled at 
Arthur. 

"I can't," Arthur yelled back. "Move 
up and I'll pull in behind you." 

Chapman did push ahead, but Key- 
stone Gary went with him, leaving Sa- 
voir still on the outside and eventually 
out of contention. "After that. I had to 
hold back on Delmonica," said Chap- 
man. "She was rank. I really had ahold 
of her." 

Coming out of the last turn Delmonica 
swung away from the rail and Keystone 
Gary tried to burst through on the in- 
side. only to see Chapman recover and 
adeptly close that route to the lead. Un- 
daunted. Wellwood guided the unused 


Keystone Gary to the outside between 
Delmonica and the Italian horse. Dos- 
son, who had moved into contention. But 
by then it was too late for Keystone 
Gary, who finished second half a length 
back. "That Chapman had power steer- 
ing out there." said Wellwood. “He 
wasn’t opening any doors." 

For Delmonica. whowon in 2:34 4 s. the 
victory was worth SIOO.OOO. bringing her 
1974 total to S2I5.1 18. "Isn't she beau- 
tiful?" said Del Miller. "And I saw the 
w hole race." 

Miller's wife Mary Lib explained: 
"What he means is that he had to stand 
up to watch the race in Paris and he 
couldn’t sec all of it." 

"Yeah, the French are great," said 
Miller. "They give you everything. They 
gave me dinners, they gave me honors, 
they gave me medals. But they wouldn't 
give me a seal for the race. They said it 
was every man for himself." 

Dressing quickly. Mascle, whose Ax- 
ius finished fourth, sought out Miller 
at his table. With him came an interpre- 
ter. "In Paris I said you were lucky to 
win." Mascle said. "But no, now I don't 
think so. Tonight you were not lucky. 
There is no way I could beat your 
horse." 

They shook hands and the Frenchman 
left. As Mascle made his way through the 
crowd. Miller watched him. "That man 
has a lot of class." he said. 

Far away in the press box. Jean Riaud 
was being cornered by a reporter who 
asked what had happened to Amyot. 

"He broke his leg," Riaud said. "Fie 
almost fell." To demonstrate Riaud jack- 
knifed his right leg and acted as though 
he was falling. 

"You mean he broke his bridle?" 

Riaud stared in disbelief. "You should 
perhaps spend more time in the pad- 
dock. Horses do not fall down from bro- 
ken bridles." It takes one of those fright- 
ening International thunderbolts to bring 
them to their knees. end 
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motocross / Barry McDermott 


It’s easier to get hurt 

than to the top ’ 


So it goes with this brand of motorcycle mayhem, say the drivers-who 
know. A big wheel in Europe, it drew 45,000 to the U.S. Grand Prix 



FINN MIKKOLA IS GRAND PRIX LEADER 


T he fascination of motocross rests in 
the numbing din of motorcycles 
thrashing over terrain unfit for man, 
beast or astronaut, and in the pageantry 
of its sprawling, rapt audience, baked in 
a happy sauce of yellow dust and grimy 
sweat. The men on their machines are 
such athletes, brave and fit. their com- 
petition so compelling, that motocross 
might yet give motorcycle racing a good 
name in America. 


In Europe top motocross drivers al- 
ready earn superstar salaries and draw 
huge crowds. And last Sunday in Cal- 
ifornia, where the vision of tomorrow 
usually seems a little clearer (especial- 
ly where internal-combustion vehicles 
arc concerned), motocross attracted a 
Woodstock audience of 45.000and made 
it seem Monday Night Motorcycles can- 
not be far behind. 

For the Grand Prix in Carlsbad, Cal- 
if.. which is midway between San Cle- 
mente and Tijuana, all the lop riders 
from 14 nations were on hand includ- 
ing several young American longshots. 
The name of the event was the Hang Ten 
United States Moto-Cross Grand Prix. 
an unfortunate mouthful that sounds like 
the illegitimate offspring of a Jerry Lu- 
cas memory test and a government agen- 
cy. The course was much more unforget- 
table: I '/i miles that could have been de- 
igned by a frightened jackrabbit an 
alternately dusty and muddy series of 
jumps, drops, twists, curves and one as- 
tounding downhill straightaway. 

To survive such a course is an accom- 
plishment: loexcel is to be able to balance 
courage, stamina and technique. The 
leader in the Grand Prix standings com- 
ing into Carlsbad was Heikki Mikkola 
of Finland, predictably labeled "The 
Flying Finn” (why must all athletic Finns 
and Dutchmen always b e flying"!), who 
had a chance to wrap up his first world 
championship. To do so he must unseat 
Roger DeCoster. a Belgian, who has been 
honored by royalty for winning the last 
three world titles. Mikkola had built up 
a 25-point lead over DeCoster. as the de- 
fending champ has been bewitched with 
mechanical problems. In five races he 
has broken down while leading. 

Each motocross is split into two 45- 
minutc heats, and it is a relentless siege. 
Most riders try to sleep 10 hours a night, 
eat their meals at precisely the right time 
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every day and exercise strenuously. Mik- 
kola tuned up for Carlsbad by running 
10 miles a day. 

The race was the eighth of 1 1 in the 
Grand Prix scries, which will end next 
month in Luxembourg. The top riders 
punish themselves year round, however, 
toearn incomes that range into hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. As many as 200,- 
000 fans have attended a single event, and 
bike manufacturers offer other plump 
dividends. DeCoster rides in 65 races a 
year, taking only January off. He speaks 
four languages and met his w ife Laurie, 
a stunning California blonde, when she 
modeled at a Phoenix motocross four 
years ago. A ubiquitous billboard in Bel- 
gium pictures the handsome couple as 
well as Roger's 500-cc. Suzuki racing 
bike. 

While Evel Knievel holds his own es- 
oteric bike records, no American had 
ever won a world-championship race un- 
til last year when Jim Pomeroy of Yak- 
ima. Wash, took the Grand Prix in Spain. 
Says Rolf Tibblin, a Swede and former 
world champion, w ho runs a motocross 
training center in Carlsbad, "There is 
more to the sport than just turning the 
throttle. It is only eight years old in 
America. Within three years. 1 think you 
have a world champion." 

To help in this pursuit. Tibblin has in- 
troduced a new training beverage, some- 
thing called a "Tibblin Tonic, the drink 
that’s best for zest. "This year the Amer- 
ican with the best zest is Brad Lackey, a 
21-year-old from the Bay Area, who is 
now riding for the Husuvarna team with 
Mikkola. Lackey has climbed to 10th 
place in the standings. Nevertheless. 
Lackey downplays the accomplishment. 

"I've been riding for 1 1 years, racing 
for six." he says, "but the difference be- 
tween DeCoster and me is still about 10 
years' experience. He's better in every 
way. If you knew exactly why he's bet- 
ter, you'd just do it the same way, but 
it's secret stuff that you try to learn by 
watching. I'll race until I get to be the 
best or until I can’t ride anymore, but 
let me tell you: in this sport it’s easier to 
get hurt than it is to get to the top." 

Injury is what has troubled Mikkola 
most. His penchant for recklessness 
leaves his fans gasping, but invariably re- 
sults in one of three things: a broken bike, 
a flopped Finn, or a broken bike and a 
flopped Finn. This year he won seven of 
the first eight heats, but at West Germa- 
ny he suffered a back injury, and since 
rontimifd 



“I’ve been a 

Crum & Forster agent for 10 
years. And for 10 years I’ve 
also been recommending 
their competition’.’ 


Charles E. Williamson 
Independent Insurance Agent 
Bandy, Van Cleave & 
Williamson Agency 
Nashville, Tennessee 


More than 6,000 independent 
insurance agents handle Crum 8 & Forster's 
property and casualty insurance and a lot of 
other companies as well. 

This means you can get expert, 
professional advice on insurance from a truly 
objective source — an insurance agent who has 
no particular obligation to any one insurance 
company. The kind of objective advice you 
expect from a doctor or lawyer. 

An independent agent can sit down 
with you and carefully examine your situation 
and then figure out which company’s policies or 
programs will give you the most for your money. 
And that’s what you really want. 


How can you get in touch with a 
good independent agent? It’s simple. Call 
800-447-4700 toll-free I in Illinois, 800-322-4400 ). 
We will give you the name of an independent 
agent near you who represents us and other 
insurance companies. 

We’re glad to recommend him, even 
though he may not always recommend us. 

CRUM FORSTER 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 

THE POLICY MAKERS. 

Administrative Headquarters: Morris Township. New Jersey 07960 



MOTOCROSS 





Iceberg 100’s 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


9 mg. "tar". 0.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


then has been ineffectual. Still, he had 
accumulated enough early points to hold 
his considerable lead over DeC'oster go- 
ing into Carlsbad. 

Mikkola's immediate problem was 
getting through the start with both his 
fenders in the right place. In motocross 
t he racers 1 i ne up I i ke spr i n ters, 40 across, 
their throttles open. A gate is dropped 
and it's every man for himself in a ber- 
serk dash to the first turn, a wrenching 
jerk to the left. 

At the head of that flailing, jostling 
pack emerged Gary Semics of the U.S., 
chunks of dirt and a bunch of charging 
bikes close behind him. Gerrit Wolsink. 
a graduate of dental school and a Dutch 
teammate of DeCoster's on Team Suzu- 
ki, quickly jumped into the lead and Sem- 
ics began dropping back. Meanwhile. 
DeCoster and Mikkola had been jum- 
bled to the rear at the first turn and were 
beginning to edge their way through 
heavy traffic. 

Slowly, DeCoster worked himself into 
second place, but still trailed Wolsink by 
20 seconds with half the race gone. No 
problem. The dentist would keep an ap- 
pointment. “Wolsink's job was to do 
whatever possible to insure that Roger 
took the lead,” Briton Merv Wright, 
team manager for Suzuki, explained lat- 
er. “It worked rather well." DeCoster 
edged into the lead with three laps re- 
maining and held it, Wolsink covering 
his flank. Mikkola suffered the bad luck 
of a leaking tire and dropped from third 
to fourth in the last mile while Brad Lack- 
ey, bothered by a nettlesome fool inju- 
ry, finished fifth. End of round one. 

The other moto had the crowd delir- 
ious. Wolsink charged ahead from the 
start with DeCoster and Mikkola in his 
wake. But DeCoster broke his front hub 
w hile riding on rough ground, and to in- 
sure finishing an eventual third he put 
caution’s hand on the throttle. With 
about three miles to go, Wolsink was in 
front, with Mikkola seven seconds back. 
The gap kept closing. They raced the final 
long, treacherous downhill only 10 yards 
apart and exploded over the finish line 
in a blur of churning dirt and twist- 
ed bikes. Wolsink won by a scant foot, 
then his bike flipped and he fell into a 
heap. -The dentist had helped DeCoster 
again. 

At day's end, the defending champion 
was five points closer to Mikkola, but he 
still had a way to go before making him 
a tail Finn. ino 
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White rum. It does something for tonic 
that gin or vodka can’t. 


Make no mistake. This is in no 
way an attempt to disparage either gin 
and tonic or vodka and tonic. Both 
are classic summer drinks. Crisp, cold, 


marvelous. This is an attempt to lure 
you into tasting a drink that, we feel, 
surpasses them both. 

White rum and tonic. It's simple 


to mix. Lovely to drink. And absolute 
hell to describe. 

The magic of white rum ami tonic. 

It's very easy to get all tangled 
up in words when you try to explain 
why white rum from Puerto Rico 
makes a better tonic drink than gin 
or vodka 

We find ourselves reaching for 
familiar phrases like "gentler" and 
"more refreshing.” And, while they’re 
true, they just don’t convey the great- 
ness of the drink. Whire rum and 
tonic appear to have been made for 
each other. When they get together, 
their separate tastes seem to blend into 
a whole new kind of summer drink. 
Something indescribably soft and 
clean-tasting. 

Taste test gives clue. 

In an effort to determine what 
makes our white rum from Puerto Rico 
so unique, we authorized a recent taste 
test in 20 major cities. We tested white 
rum against gin and vodka among 
some 500 drinkers. And we tested it in 
its purest form — straight. 

White rum was a clear winner. 
The reasons most often given? Taste— 
and smoothness. 

Perhaps that extra smoothness 
explains white rum's ability to team up 
so uncannily with tonic. 
Tastc.llicn.you cell us. 

On the next hot summer evening, 
experience for yourself the magic that 
happens when white rum meets 
tonic. Then you try to explain it. 

Puerto Rican Rums 



For (rr» recipe booh, writ* Puerto Rieen Rum, Dept 14, 
1290 Ave. o! Ameriee*. N. Y., N. Y. 10019. 



horse racing / Whitney Tower 



BIG HORSE, BIG WINNER, BIG EATER 


T he best thoroughbred 
running on American 
racetracks is probably an 
outsized 4-year-old geld- 
ing named Forego. People 
who follow racing only ca- 
sually may be surprised to 
learn that horsemen rate 
such a relatively unknown 
animal ahead of the 
3-year-old star Little Cur- 
rent, who won the Prcak- 
ness and Belmont so im- 
pressively, but in the opin- 
ion of the experts there is 
not much doubt about it. 

Forego, king of the hand- 
icap division, is just about 
the best horse going. 

The key to the handicap 
division is weight. In their 
major races. Little Current 
and his fellow 3-year-olds 
toted the same poundage. 

In the handicap events a 
top horse like Forego is 
obliged to carry more 
weight, sometimes much 
more, than his rivals. The 
object of such handicap- 
ping is to assign varying 
weights so that all horses 
in a field arc evenly 
matched — at least theoret- 
ically. A perfect handicap 
race would end in a massive dead heat. 

Thisconcept encourages trainers tocn- 
tcr lightly weighted horses against the 
formidable Forego, and it stimulates bet- 
ting. the lifeblood of the sport. Flandi- 
capping also makes it difficult for an out- 
standing horse to perform well consis- 
tently, but Forego manages. He has won 
10 of his last 14 starts, and was second 
three times and third once. During one 
imposing stretch he won six straight 
handicaps. When he lost by two lengths 
to a 60-to-l shot, Arbees Boy, in the Met- 
ropolitan mile on Memorial Day, Fore- 
go carried 134 pounds to the winner's 
112. Kenny Noe, racing secretary and 
handicappcrat New York tracks, follows 


No need to 
forego 
picking him 

Put a bundle on his back, for it’s 
almost sure he'll carry the day 


the rule that says each 
pound of extra weight 
costs a horse one length at 
distances of a mile or over. 
Noe took two pounds off 
Forego in his next start, 
the seven-furlong Nassau 
County Handicap, but the 
big horse, now under 1 32 
pounds, failed by half a 
length to catch another 
long shot. Timeless Mo- 
ment, who carried only 
112. For the Brooklyn 
Handicap on July 4, Noe 
dropped Forego down to 
129 pounds; and this time 
he won by three-quarters 
of a length over Billy Come 
Lately, at 1 14. and was 2% 
lengths ahead of Arbees 
Boy. who had been upped 
to 1 1 6. For this Saturday's 
Suburban Handicap, Noe 
increased Forego's weight 
again, to 131 pounds. 

"What the handicapper 
is trying to do." Noe says, 
"is be fair to the horse, the 
trainer and the owner. 1 
live with these people ev- 
ery day all year long and 1 
like to think, despite their 
complaining, which you 
get used to, that they are 
my friends. You've got to be fair with 
your friends." 

One such friend, trainer Elliott Burch, 
moaned to Noe before the Nassau Coun- 
ty Handicap that the 112 pounds on his 
horse. Timeless Moment, was too much 
and that the impost should be no more 
than 110. When Timeless Moment beat 
Forego, Noe smiled at the abashed 
Burch, who said nothing. 

"The handicapper must watch his 
horses closely," says Noe. "I don't go 
on time as much as I do on looks. 1 want 
to see for myself if a horse wins with au- 
thority. Is the jock all-out, or is he sit- 
ting there all folded up? And you’ve got 
to know your trainers and their habits. 

continued 
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You wouldn't 
own your 
own phone 
company, 
would you? 


Of course not. 

Because that would mean running a whole 
other business as well as your own. 

For that very same reason, you shouldn't 
own your own trucks. 

Own them and they wind up owning you. 

You wind up with the burdens of fuel, 
maintenance, licensing, spare parts inventory, 
fuel taxes, replacement trucks and paperwork. 

In short, you have to do what a vast network of 
people and places could be doing for you if you 
had a Hertz full service truck lease instead. 

We'll even pay you to take over these 
problems by purchasing your current fleet at a 
fair price, reconditioning it or replacing it with a 
brand new fleet. Either way, your capital will be 
back in your business and out of your trucks. 

So, we ask, since you wouldn't be in the 
telephone business, why should you be in the 
trucking business? 


Hertz teases Fords and other sturdy trucks. 

For further information on Hertz big truck leasing, 
write Edward H. Blickstein, Vice President. Sales. Hertz Trucks. 
660 Madison Avenue. New York. N.Y. 10021. 

We lease more than just trucks. Mfe lease peace of mind. 


Hertz is big 
inbigTrucks 


HORSE RACING continued 


Perfect Focus 
at 1 inch, and less, 
with a Sankyo 
"Close Up” 

Movie Camera 



Did you ever want to take close 
up movies of a travel itinerary or 
a map? Or a tight close up of a child's 
smile when two or three baby teeth 
were missing? Most movie cameras 
can't focus sharply at less than three 
feet. 

With the fully -automatic Sankyo 
"Close Up" Movie Cameras, you can 
shoot as close as the lens itself and 
be in perfect focus. That's Omm! 

Take close up movies of tropical fish, 
flowers, foliage... whatever turns 
you on. Zoom in, zoom a way... to 
infinity. 

A Sankyo "Close Up" opens a new 
world of exciting, fun filled, creative 
movie making. There's a Sankyo 
camera with your kind of features 
and your kind of price tag at your 
camera dealer now. 

Sankyo Seiki < America) Inc. 

149 Fifth Avenue. New York. N.Y. 10010 
West G>ast Branch 

13000 S. Athens Way, Log Angeles. Calif. 90061 


Some train a horse up to a major race, 
while others race them into condition. 
Some horses do better on certain tracks. 
Some prefer grass to dirt. You add it all 
up, consider the distance of the race and 
assign weights on the assumption that the 
track will be fast. If it comes up slop or 
mud at the last minute, your figures can 
look pretty bad." 

Noe bases his weight allotments on a 
horse's current form rather than on what 
he has done in the past. He says the 
toughest race he ever handicapped was 
the first running of the MarlboroCup last 
September, in which Secretariat and an- 
other 3-year-old, Annihilate 'Em, took 
on five older horses, all outstanding 
handicap stars: Riva Ridge, Cougar II, 
Kennedy Road, Key to the Mint and On- 
ion, who had upset Secretariat at even 
weights in the Whitney stakes several 
weeks earlier. 

“No one knew for sure if Secretariat 
was back in top form," says Noe, who 
decided for himself that the colt was fit 
and ready. At that time of year a 3-ycar- 
old is rated six pounds lighter than an 
equivalent 4-year-old, on the assumption 
that at four a horse is bigger, stronger 
and faster. Yet Noe gave Secretariat 124 
pounds to 127 for Riva Ridge, 126 for 
Cougar II and 126 for Key to the Mint. 
Others got lesser weights, including On- 
ion at 116. In effect, the 3-year-old Sec- 
retariat was the high weight in the race. 
“As it turned out,” Noe says, “he was 
in top form. He beat the older horses and 
won the race in world-record time." 

That could have been Secretariat's fin- 
est performance, even though his stirring 
victories in the 3-year-old classics (Ken- 
tucky Derby, Prcakncss, Belmont) are 
more memorable. The Triple Crown 
events arc horse racing’s glamour races, 
without doubt, but the handicap division 
is extremely popular with racegoers. One 
reason is that many of its stars are geld- 
ings, who seem to last, if not forever, at 
least long enough to acquire a following 
of railbirds who regard them as they 
might a family pet. Secretariat, a stallion, 
had too much potential value as a sire to 
race any longer, and he was retired to 
stud at three, but the gelded Forego will 
continue to run as long as he is fit and 
able. 

Kelso, the best gelding of all time, 
raced until he was nine, won 39 of 63 
starts, earned $ 1 ,977,896 and was named 


Horse of the Year five times. Half a cen- 
tury ago Exterminator, a gelding who 
won the Kentucky Derby in 1918, ended 
an extraordinary eight-year career in 
which he won exactly half of his 100 
races. Joe Jones, who ran until he was 
10, was another great favorite, picking 
up part of the purse in 106 of his 175 
starts, and Armed started 8 1 times. When 
Native Dancer was the center of atten- 
tion in the early 1950s, he had two im- 
pressive geldings as stablemates. Find 
and Social Outcast, who started 168 
times between them and won 40 races and 
SI. 470,9 15. In contrast, the Dancer went 
to the post only 22 times. Stallions gen- 
erally have brief competitive careers. 
Damascus raced only 32 times, Buckpas- 
scr 3 1 , Nashua 30. Man o' War and Sec- 
retariat had 21 races apiece. 

In contrast, too, are the comparative 
values of, say, a Forego and a Secretar- 
iat, who arc the same age. Secretariat was 
syndicated as a stallion for 56,080,000. 
If Forego were sold now, even assuming 
continued soundness as a racer for sev- 
eral years, he most likely would not com- 
mand one-tenth Secretariat’s price — 
since he has no value at stud. 

Male thoroughbreds are gelded pri- 
marily because they have not raced or 
trained well. Some have nasty disposi- 
tions; some are so studdish that they can 
think of nothing but the pretty filly down 
the shed row; some have soundness prob- 
lems because they are growing too fast; 
some, like Kelso, have testicles so large 
that they interfere with the animal’s way 
of going. Alfred G. Vanderbilt says, 
“You might say you geld out of despair. 
It doesn't always improve a horse, but 
neither will it do his racing ability any 
harm. Social Outcast won a stakes at two 
as a colt and was still a colt in 1953 when 
he ran in both the Wood Memorial and 
the Derby. But that summer my trainer, 
Bill Winfrey, thought the horse was 
cheating a bit — you know', not paying at- 
tention, not trying his best — and we geld- 
ed him. It obviously worked." 

About 85 r of today’s geldings are al- 
tered when they are two years old, al- 
though the operation can be performed 
at any age. MacKenzic Miller, who has 
been training the 8-year-old Red Real- 
ity, says, “This horse was big and he had 
a soundness problem, so we had him 
gelded in the fall of his 2-year-old year. 
We thought it would lighten him up. It 
continued 
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NO OTHER WAGON HAS 
ALL THIS , OR IS LIKELY 
TO. NOT FOR YEARS. 



Volkswagen calls it the perfect station wagon 
for its time. Dasher is a powerful car that also 
gets about 25 miles to the gallon* Its small 
enough to be a cinch to park, big enough to 
come with a specially designed rear suspension 
for taking heavy loads. (And a low loading plat- 
form that means no muscle required for load- 
ing groceries, bicycles etc.) Dasher has front- 
wheel drive that does some nifty road-holding. 


loaded or unloaded, wet roads and dry. It only 
needs maintenance once every 10,000 miles. 
And it has the amazing Skidbreaker: when one 
side of the car is riding on a wet or slippery 
surface, Skidbreaker forces Dasher to move in a 
straight line as you brake. 

If the Dasher wagon sounds ahead of its time, 
youYe right, it is. But its at your nearest 
Volkswagen dealer now. 


• DIN 70030. 





front-wheel drive. Its beauty won prize after prize 
in European motor shows of the early ’30’s. 


WALKER'S 

deluxe 

That elegant straight -8 


The Whiskey: 

that elegant straight-8, Walker’s DcLuxe. 
Smoothly impressive bourbon made from choicest 
grain and aged 8 years to perfect maturity. 

A legend in its own time. 


©1973 HIRAM WALKER 4 SONS INC., PEORIA. ILL. • STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY • 86 PROOF 
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did the trick perfectly. He has won more 
than S550.000." Fort Marcy, who won 
21 of 75 races and SI. 109,791. was geld- 
ed before his first race at the age of two. 
“We thought he was too feisty,”' recalls 
Elliott Burch. “That may have come 
from his sire, Amerigo, who was a bit 
on the wild side. The fact is, we don't 
geld enough horses in this country. If we 
gelded more, we'd have less unsoundness 
and far fewer bad sires. Just because a 
horse is well bred doesn't mean you have 
to send him to stud." 

Forego, who is by the Argentinian 
champion Forli, is stunningly big and im- 
pressive to look at. At 16 hands, 3 V* inch- 
es ( 5'1Va " tall at the withers), he is the 
largest top horse in training. Dr. Man- 
uel Gilman, the examining veterinarian 
at New York tracks, says, “They don't 
come any bigger and run any better. The 
thing about Forego is that he is perfect- 
ly proportioned. He doesn't look so big 
when you stand off a bit. The size is only 
apparent when you come up close." 

As a 2-year-old Forego was already so 
big that his ankles kept flaring up. He 
also had splint trouble. "And he was in- 
clined to be a bit mean," says Sherrill 
Ward, who trains Forego for Mrs. Mar- 
tha Gerry, "so I decided to alter him. 

I never saw an animal respond as well as 
he did. He is well composed now, but he 
has retained a lot of fire and fight. You 
certainly don't want to cross him." 

Forego has a lot of company around 
the racetrack. It is estimated that 60% 
of the male horses at U.S. tracks are geld- 
ed. A recent two-day survey of entries at 
four tracks showed 272 geldings to 185 
entire horses. The figures varied from 
track to track. At Belmont Park, where 
many of the leading owner-breeders race, 
geldings were outnumbered 30 to 67, but 
at Ohio's River Downs during the same 
two-day period there were 91 geldings 
racing and only 20 entire horses. 

There are constant arguments about 
the logic of gelding, which, after all, de- 
prives an outstanding runner like Fore- 
go of the chance to make a name for him- 
self at stud. You often hear people say, 
“Isn't it a pity that horses such as Kelso 
and Armed and Exterminator were geld- 
ed?" Most horsemen, remembering the 
difficulties such horses had before they 
were altered, reply, “If they hadn't been 
gelded, probably nobody would have 
ever heard of them.” end 


Smokers of the best-selling 
regular size cigarette: 


CUT YOUR' TAR' 

IN HALF 



For 

king size 
ask for 
Lucky Ten 


LUCKY 100’s 

Full 100mm. long and only lOmg.’tar’ 


LUCKY 100's "tar" 10 mg nicotine. 0 9 mg * 

Best selling regular si/e Tar" 23 mg nicotine. 1 5 mg .+ 

01 all brands, lowest "tar" 1 mg nicotine, 0 1 mg + 

-i-Av Per Cigarette. FTC Report MARCH 74. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


‘LUCKY 100's. 10 mg tar, 0 9 mg nicotine av per cigarette by FTC method. 
LUCKY TEN. 9 mg tar.O 7 mg nicotine av per cigarette. FTC Report MARCH 74 
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What hath sport wrought? What has the state bought? Rising 
in the heart of New Orleans, the Superdome may be 
a megastructure in the shape of the future 
or a monument to an era that soon might be past 



luperdome continued 


I Hi H indowless, temperature and humidity con- 

trolled by 9,000 tons of computerized air 
conditioning, illuminated by total theatrical lighting, hushed 
by a 9 14-acre acoust ica l-mcmbranc ceiling and 75,000 square 
yards of carpeting. Starship Superdome begins the count- 
down to a voyage through years of sports events, specta- 
cles, conventions and entertainment with a capacity of 
97,365 passengers. 

Sheathed in golden anodized aluminum it looms over the 
skyline of New Orleans. Its shadow falls on the pastel charm 
of the French Quarter, and its reflection is visible in the 
plate glass of the city’s high-rise office buildings. You could 
watch a game in the Houston Astrodome, walk outside for 
some distance and still be inside the Superdome. Saint Pe- 
ter's Square and its mighty basilica (except for the lofty 
dome) would fit inside. And wonders of the ancient world 
suffer by comparison, too. Although taller, the Great Pyr- 
amid of Cheops has a volume of a mere 90,700,000 cubic 
feet, easy prey in the maw of Superstatistics. 

Like a gigantic metal mushroom pushing up through the 
soil, the Superdome belongs in a futuristic landscape, to a 
future age of the city and of sport. It may come to rep- 
resent change, like that first cleatcd footprint in the lunar 
dust. 

With the right permits, one can sit alone on a Sunday 
morning in the empty shell of the largest room ever built 




ORIGINATOR DAVE DIXON 

Imagine Elvis Presley 
down there on the field. He will 
look like ait ant. 


ARCHITECT BUSTER CURTIS 

Ho one man could have conceived 
and planned this budding. 
Computers built it. 
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for human use. The only sounds are the cooing of trapped 
pigeons and the trickle of rainwater on the concrete stands. 
A single guy rope soars like Jack's beanstalk from an air 
compressor on the playing field to the center of the ceiling, 
and in the seats a pile of crayfish shells and an empty beer 
can testify to recent human occupancy. On a normal con- 
struction day, with upwards of 800 workmen in the Dome, 
it is possible to come into the vast main arena and not see 
one of them. Sit alone in the Dome, and possibility opens 
its clenched fist. You don't hear the roar of 80,000 foot- 
ball fans as much as the turmoil of delegations at a politi- 
cal convention or newsreel sound tracks of the Nurem- 
berg rallies. 

Sunlight slicing through the still-uncovered crown draws 
shafts of humidity toward the faraway ceiling in imitation 
of the weather outside. But this is only a flirtation with the 
organic. Soon the aluminum shell and polyurethane roof 
will be complete, the carefully pruned, low-maintenance 
dead birches will be placed in the lobbies, and sport will 
move into a spaceship environment of total control. 

On a Sunday morning in New Orleans with the tourists 
and conventioneers tucked into their air-conditioned cubi- 
cles dreaming of Al Hirt and sloe-gin fizzes it is difficult to 
imagine that somewhere out there in the wilds of the Amer- 
ican Dream some prime loony may want to watch a foot- 
ball game the old way, wrapped in the car blanket in a 


brick stadium with a Thanksgiving blizzard blowing in his 
teeth. He must exist, but he is as rare as the Abominable 
Snowman. The Superdome and buildings like it are the 
shape, if not the psyche, of the future. 

If you turned Erich ( Chariots of the Gods?) von Daniken 
loose in the Dome he would find the spaceship metaphor 
inescapable because of the building’s contours and the di- 
mensions it presents to the mind. He might speculate that 
Starship Superdome was assembled on Venus and flown 
here on a fact-finding mission, perhaps landing at the new 
Dallas-Fort Worth airport to the west and sliding into place 
in downtown New Orleans. Maybe von Daniken could 
prove that it was not the ideas of a handful of men that 
built the Dome; and that the 22 lawsuits and endless finan- 
cial and political battles in a pugnacious Louisiana are 
childish myths; and that on the hallowed day the Dome 
opens — April 1 , 1975 — the direction will be revealed as hav- 
ing been divine, not human. 

Not only docs the Superdome resemble a spaceship, the 
conception of it and the planning resemble a NASA proj- 
ect. The Superdome is built on a foundation of some 4,000 
pilings and a framework of ideas, political coups, financial 
manipulation, design “packages," speculation and faith no 
less complex. Like NASA, the faceless power of organi- 
zation seems to have molded the Dome. "Architects have 
tremendous egos," says Nathaniel (Buster) Curtis, director 

continued 



EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR BIN LEVY 
Go ahead, world. 
Top this. 


EX-GOVERNOR JOHN McKEITHEN 

Let's open the Dome with Billy 
Graham and the Pope. Put one in each 
end zone. There's room enough. 


MAYOR MOON LANDRIEU 

The Dome is 
an exercise in optimism. 
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of the stadium's architectural-engineering team, “but no 
one man could have conceived and planned this building. 
We picked the best brains in the country and then we used 
computers to build it.” 

If there is no single unifying intelligence like a Leonardo 
behind the Dome, or even the arrogance of an I. M. Pei, 
whose John Hancock Building sent plate glass snowing 
down on Boston, the main personalities involved deserve 
to be commemorated lest they disappear like the faceless 
artisans of Gothic cathedrals. 

Back in 1963 at the LSU-Ole Miss game I went out for a 
hot clog and missed a touchdown. If I'd had a portable TV, 

I could have seen it on instant replay. Then / thought, ' Why 
not a giant TV for a stadium?' 

— Dave Dixon 

New Orleans businessman 

Former executive director of the Superdome 

Thomas Jefferson wanted the Mississippi River free for nav- 
igation, so he sent James Monroe to Paris to buy a little 
land. Monroe hoped to get it for a few million, but Na- 
poleon drove up the price. We finally paid SI 1,250,000 for 
Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska and the Dakotas and 
parts of Louisiana, Oklahoma, Colorado, Kansas, Wyo- 
ming, Minnesota and Montana — 827,987 square miles. The 
Superdome cost roughly 1 5 times as much (SI 63 million) 
and sits on 52 acres. Like the Louisiana Purchase, the Dome 
was financed by bonds and like the Purchase its cost kept 
escalating (as more and more facilities and functions were 
incorporated). But such financial agonies are commonplace 
in history and must be viewed in context. Who could tell a 
Pharaoh that he couldn't afford a bigger pyramid? It is the 
spirit behind the Dome that will endure, not recollections 
of its price. Just ask Dave Dixon. 

Dave Dixon is remembered more for his foray into World 
Championship Tennis than for being the original mind be- 
hind the Superdome. In both ventures his imagination 
distinguished him. In tennis he popularized the wearing of 
colors and the holding of competitions in public arenas. 
Now that the pros are drawing crowds of 10,000 and are 
nationally televised, Dixon may be partially credited with 
the sudden tennis boom in America. But his role in the 
Superdome is even more noteworthy. 

Dixon was one of a group of New Orleans fans trying to 
get a National Football League franchise for the city in the 
early '60s. He was sponsoring NFL exhibition games, try- 
ing to interest the league and thinking, of course, of a sta- 
dium to house the franchise. Tulane had made it clear that 
the Sugar Bowl could not be used permanently by the pros, 
so something had to be done. "I'd been doodling around 
with stadium ideas, and even making drawings," says Dix- 
on. "They were grotesque and my cardboard models were 
silly. I couldn't get the cardboard to form a circle or make 
a model dome. 

"Billy Bidwill, owner of the St. Louis Cardinals, was here 

continued 

The unfinished stadium glows with possibilities 
and seems heaven-sent to increase the tourist trade. 
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for an exhibition game, and I showed him my stuff. Back 
then a covered stadium was proving to be a disaster for 
football: they were trying to grow grass in the Astrodome 
with a glass roof, even though football would tear up the 
natural turf in no time. But Bidwill knew what 3M and 
Monsanto were up to. As soon as synthetic turf was a real- 
ity, I knew we could have a covered dome. I went a little 
wild with plans.” 

Trying to privately finance what Dixon then saw as a 
60,000-seat stadium was impossible. Even though the price 
in 1966 was a mere $35 million (a “poor man's Super- 
dome” ), public money was a must. Eventually Dixon offered 
his idea for a domed stadium to the mayor of New Orleans, 
who grandly announced city approval. But it eventually had 
to be the slate of Louisiana that became the magnanimous 
patron of the Dome. Dixon's private dream thus became 
public property, but his ideas for the Dome never stopped. 
Though he gave up his job as executive director in Feb- 
ruary of 1972 having become weary of the hassle, his con- 
cepts are retained in the building today. 

Giant-screen TV is Dixon's favorite creation and has 
many ramifications. The Superdome will house a 75-ton 
gondola rising from field level to the top of the 273-foot 
ceiling. The gondola will be faced with six TV screens, 22 
feet by 26 feet, made in Switzerland. Although giant-screen 
television is in use in the Capital Centre Auditorium in 
Maryland, nothing on the scale of the Dome's TV system 
ever has been attempted. 

“Not only will you get instant replay at sports events,” 
says Dixon, “but simulcasts of live events, cable hookups, 
closed-circuit fights, film premieres. And imagine 97,000 
American Medical Association members watching a heart 
operation!” Dixon feels that simulcasts of popular football 
games like LSU-Ole Miss, played in Baton Rouge, could 
fill the Dome in New Orleans. Television makes the size of 
the Superdome possible. '’Imagine Elvis Presley," says Dix- 
on. “He's performing down there on the field. Now a guy 
in the top row of seats is 16 stories above him. Presley will 
look like an ant. But with the TV, the excellent acoustics 
and full theatrical lighting, 97,000 people can enjoy such an 
entertainment. The viewer will have the best of both worlds: 
all the physical and emotional excitement of being there 
and the best seat in the house.” 

If Presley is going to look like an ant. so will Archie 
Manning of the Saints. When the transistor craze hit Amer- 
ica, fans would sit in the bleachers at Yankee Stadium with 
radios pressed to their ears, listening to the play-by-play 
while watching the game. Now they will be able to do the 
same with television. The roar of the crowd, the smell of 
polyurethane and instant replay. 

For years sociologists have been poor-mouthing televi- 
sion, noting that it separates people. Americans don't gath- 
er socially anymore because they are in apartments and 
detached houses watching TV. But, for the present at least, 
man still controls technology, and now tens of thousands 
can gather in one room on a Sunday afternoon. To watch 
television. 

The Dome Commission also plans to screen West Coast 
pro football games after at-home Saints games. "It'll be a 


traffic diversion," says Dixon. ' ‘Some fans are going to stay 
to see the Rams or Raiders, and the traffic flow will be stag- 
gered. Also, it's a few more hot dogs to sell and a few more 
advertisements on the giant TV.” 

Baseball and the Superdome have had a strange relation- 
ship, one which runs more to heavy petting than wedding 
bells, and this has been true from the beginning, for Dixon 
could never quite see baseball in the Dome. ‘'Baseball 
doesn’t give you a good return on your investment dollar,” 
he says. ‘‘Why tie up the most modern facility in the world 
on something like that? Sure, a few games. Pay the teams 
as you would any nonsporting attraction instead of having 
them rent the Dome for a w'hole season." The present Super- 
dome Commission, however, is committed to securing a full 
baseball franchise, and negotiations with the American 
League are said to be humming along. The commission be- 
lieves a full 81-game home season is possible. In its baseball 
configuration the Dome scats 64,537 and will measure 320 
feet down the foul lines, 410 feet in straightaway center. No 
fly ball will ever hit the roof. 

For college basketball Dixon wants two courts in the 
Dome, one in an end zone and one at the 50-yard line, and 
eight teams playing simultaneous doubleheaders. "Say, four 
geographically tight schools — LSU, Tulane, UNO and Xa- 
vier. Invite Ole Miss, Mississippi State, Jackson State and 
Southern Miss and play Friday and Saturday nights, switch- 
ing opponents. 

"I’d end evenings like that with the biggest college enter- 
tainment in the country: Bob Dylan, Led Zeppelin or what- 
ever. Some will say this would make a farce of college sports, 
but teams are for the kids, not for old alums like me." For 
city wide playoffs. Dixon once proposed eight courts around 
the sidelines of the Dome, on each court a different-colored 
ball and officials with differently pitched whistles. 

More important is the Dome's scheme for pro basket- 
ball, since the National Basketball Association's new fran- 
chise, the Jazz, will be playing there in October of 1975. 
The setup is unique: a section of the stands travels on tracks 
across the wide Dome floor to make an arena configura- 
tion, putting 19,473 fans at courtside. The same arrange- 
ment can be used for hockey, rodeos, ice shows, circuses 
and smaller events. 

It is odd to sit in Dixon's elegant home, with its French 
antiques and rich-looking Chinese screens and hear him dis- 
cuss his futuristic ideas about sports. Though he is no long- 
er involved, his imagination is as fertile as ever about the 
Dome: a summer entertainment festival, a Disneyland, a 
Marine World next door, an all-sports Hall of Fame with 
wax figures, a Mardi Gras museum, cabarets, Pepsi-gen- 
eration kids by the hundreds, the Spanish Riding School of 
Vienna, lcecapades, Harlem Globetrotters, mini-Mardi 
Gras parades every day, a space ride on wires across the 
Dome ceiling. And, if you must, even baseball games on 
slow afternoons. 

I waul one just like this, only bigger . 

— John J. McKeithen 

Governor of Louisiana, on the 50-yard line, 

Houston Astrodome, Jan. 3, 1967 
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Texas armadillos invaded Caldwell Parish in northern Lou- 
isiana some years ago, like the idea of the Astrodome. Local 
farmers carry 22s in their pickups and shoot armadillos on 
sight. They may have wanted to do the same to ex-Gov- 
ernor McKcilhen for his fervid backing of the Superdome 
and its placement in downtown New Orleans. 

If the inspiration for the Superdome came from Dave 
Dixon, the political and financial weight came from John 
McKcithen during his tenure (1964-72) as a popular gov- 
ernor. "A project that size quickly becomes a political 
liability," says McKcithen. "I considered abandoning it a 
number of times, but as the opposition got more vocal, 1 
got more stubborn." 

What critics of the Dome, be they rural Baptist farmers 
from McKeithen's home parish or sophisticated Roman 
Catholic liberals from the urban South, could not overcome 
was their governor's enthusiasm for football. He attended 
every game possible while in the State House, was a ded- 
icated recruiter for LSU and spared no energy or expense 
to bring the quick and the strong to Baton Rouge. Nor has 
his interest diminished. 

Arriving at McKeithen's home situated amidst 2,000 acres 
of cotton and soybeans, one finds the governor's son-in- 
law, Andy Hamilton, a wide receiver for the Kansas City 
Chiefs, being wooed over the telephone by the Birmingham 
franchise of the World Football League. The governor, 
dressed in a jump suit and looking very much like a movie 
actor playing governor, is on an extension in his den asking 
questions about options, salary and benefits. (Hamilton 
eventually turned down the WFL offer.) 

McKeithcn blames a football game for the loss of his 
house two years ago. "If the Saints had a better team back 
then," he explains, "our home might not have burned. We 
lost everything but our lives. We were watching the game 
on TV and at the half the score was 40-0. The Saints didn't 
have a chance. We all went for a nap, and the fire started. If 
the game had been closer, we'd have spotted the fire earlier, 
and maybe saved the house.” 

After being smitten with the stadium idea at the 1967 
Super Bowl, McKeithcn flew a delegation of Louisiana busi- 
ness leaders and sportswriters to Houston to look at the 
Astrodome. The governor very much wanted to outdo the 
Astrodome and at the same time try to learn from it. Since 
Huey Long, Louisiana politicians have had a tradition of 
being monument-minded. McKcithen did not want some- 
thing merely symbolic like St. Louis' arch that commem- 
orates westward expansion after the Louisiana Purchase. 
"The arch just stands there," he says. "It doesn't do any- 
thing." Now a Superdome, that would do something. 

At the prompting — bullying — of McKcithen the state is- 
sued SI29 million in bonds. McKeithen even called on the 
Long family and fond memories of it. "I think Huey would 
have loved the idea," the governor explains. "He liked chal- 
lenges and imagination. Earl would have done it, too, but 
he would have put the Dome out in a canefield in the center 
of the state. Senator Russell [Long] helped by speaking for 
the Dome, but when it was time to sell the bonds in New 
York, he said, ‘John, don't you think you're making that 
thing too big?' " 


Lots of people did, which is how the Superdome became 
the first large construction project to be financed totally in 
the South. Atlanta, for instance, was made over with mon- 
ey from the Northeast banking corridor. In 1966, just as 
Louisiana was to go looking for Superdome money, the 
bottom dropped out of the bond market. "We were up in 
David Rockefeller's office at Chase Manhattan, with Hale 
Boggs and some of our bankers and Congressmen,” Mc- 
Keithen remembers. "It got hot and heavy and eventually 
Rockefeller’s experts said, 'No!' " 

By selling bonds mostly to banks in Louisiana and with 
help from Texas, North Carolina and Georgia the gover- 
nor and his men finally collected enough money. ‘‘They 
accused me of twisting the arms of Southern banks,” says 
McKeithen, "but I didn't twist their arms. I twisted their 
necks!” 

The Superdome is a mammoth capital investment. To 
help fund it a 4^ hotel-motel tax was instituted in New 
Orleans and the surrounding area: this returns about S2.5 
million annually. Along with projected parking revenues, a 
5% amusement tax and income from the boost the Dome 
will give the city economy, the state claims that it can han- 
dle the debt service on the bonds. One pro-Domer gushes, 
"We may be able to pay for it without ever opening the 
doors." 

McKeithen sees the vast capacity of the Dome as having 
social, democratic and racial benefits: "We sell 50,000 sea- 
son tickets to the Saints in Tulane Stadium. With the ap- 
peal of the Dome, that figure won't go down. With 75,000 
seats available for regular-season games [80,100 will be 
squeezed in for Super Bowls] the average man can sec pro 
football once in a while. Poor people — and let's not kid 
around, that means mostly blacks — are going to see a game 
at a price they can afford." 

Part of McKeithen and Dave Dixon's rationale for the 
size of the Dome involved ticket price. As Dixon put it, 
"Why sell 10,000 tickets to an entertainment event at S10- 
S15 each, when you can sell 75,000 at $2, park 5,000 more 
cars, sell more beer and food and programs? The increased 
size is economically sound and the people get a break." 

But the best guess is that the price for the 75,000 scats for 
Saints games will average out at S9.50 each. The new' NBA 
franchise should be quick to catch on, and the professional 
agents and managers of entertainments and other sports 
will demand high admissions, too. So the capital gains hu- 
manitarianism of the Dome is already lost in the inflation- 
ary mood of what we pay for leisure. 

Now that he is out of office John McKeithen has become 
more philosophical about the Dome. He used to say. "Let’s 
open the Dome with Billy Graham and the Pope. Put one 
in each end zone. There’s room enough.” In religiously di- 
vided Louisiana, that statement sounded like a campaign 
pledge. McKeithcn was such an avid backer of the project, 
critics claimed that he was trying to outdo Huey Long. Huey 
built the 33-story state capitol building despite public out- 
cry at the cost. After he was assassinated, he was buried on 
capitol grounds. McKeithen, it is joked, has secretly 
contracted to be buried at the 50-yard line of the Super- 
dome during an LSU-Ole Miss halftime shpw. 
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In 1940 the Louisiana legislature 
passed a law forbidding the naming of 
public edifices for politicians, so the Su- 
perdome will never bear McKeithen's 
name (“I might have liked that,” the gov- 
ernor has said). But, no matter, Mc- 
Keithen pressed for a building far grand- 
er than was possible. 

"We were in the final planning stages,” 
Moon Landrieu, the mayor of New Or- 
leans, recalls. "I was acting as the tempo- 
rary head of the Superdome Commission 
at the time, and we absolutely had to give 
the architects the go-ahead or we were 
going to endanger our financing. We 
were all agreed on what should be in the 
Dome except for one thing. John Mc- 
Keithen wanted a 440-yard track in the 
Dome so it could be used for an Olym- 
pics. He insisted, and he is a very stub- 
born man. Finally 1 called him up one day 
and I said, 'Governor, I’ve got something 
to show you, and I want your undivided 
attention.’ I’d had a big overlay drawing 
made of that track and its straightaway 
and 1 showed the governor the floor plan 
for the Dome, and I put that overlay of 
the track on top of it, and the straight- 
away is clear out in the street. ‘See, gov- 
ernor,’ I said. ‘It just can’t be done.' And 
he looked at it real hard, and he looked 
up at me, and he said, ‘Moon, you just 
send those architects back to work. I 
know you can get it in there somehow.’ ” 
But the governor never did get his track. 

“I doubt if I’ll sit in the Superdome 
very often,” John McKeithen was say- 
ing, as he talked of the Dome at his rural 
home. "It’s a six-hour drive, and I’m 
happy up here. I’ve always got the box.” 
He pointed to a television set. Like Dave 
Dixon amid his elegant antiques, Mc- 
Keithen will stay put on Hogan Planta- 
tion with his cotton and the armadillos. 
The two initial forces behind the Super- 
dome no longer seem particularly inter- 
ested in what it is — or what it represents 
in our society. Like old pioneers, these 
men have moved closer to the reactionary 
past, having worked too long in the vi- 
sionary future. 

Going to the Dome will be a thing in 
itself, one hell of a reason to have a 
party. 

— Owen (Pip) Brennan 

Restaurateur 

President-elect 

New Orleans Tourist Association 

continued 
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How an audit turned into a plaudit. 

o 



Insurance auditors don't come in for much 
applause. Their work just doesn’t generate 
standing ovations. 

But they can give you a hand. The auditor s 
job is to see to it that you pay a premium 
representing your true loss exposures — 
not one cent more or less. 

A case in point. Nystrom Constructors, ln< 
Minneapolis, was a new policyholder for workmen's 
compensation insurance. Nystrom employs a lot of 
carpenters — a high premium classification. But 
they told our auditor that sometimes "carpenters'' 
do less — or more — hazardous work depending 
on the jobs involved. Simple payroll checking 
wasn’t enough. Our auditor and Nystrom's staff 
studied each job to determine actual work per- 


formed by individual employees. It was a 
tedious task, but the audit disclosed that 
allocation of premium by trade instead of 
actual work performed established too 
high a premium. 

The cooperation of Nystrom's staff and 
our auditor produced a $10,000 saving 
in insurance costs. James C. Nystrom said: 
is very gratifying to have an auditor who is 
willing to understand the problem, and then 
work very hard for his company and for the 
client." 

And that's only fair. It's the whole idea of insurance. 
We re not looking for applause — or for anything 
more than the correct premium. And we’ll work 
with you to keep that as low as possible. 
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Supei'ODine continued 

With 88 bathrooms. 40 hot-dog stands. 
10 elevators and literally miles of carpet- 
ed ramps. Starship Superdome is a rec- 
ord breaker. A group of New Orleans 
physicians will operate a nine-bed clinic 
in the Dome as a year-round practice. 
Facing the street, with access from the 
Dome, will be a bank, a jewelry store, a 
men’s clothing shop and other retail out- 
lets. A wax museum and a health spa are 
planned. 

If bio-support systems and a nuclear 
fuel supply were added. Starship Super- 
dome could be self-sufficient. A sports 
fan might never leave the Dome, living 
on beer. cola, hot dogs and oysters, sleep- 
ing on couches in the box suites, visiting 
the bank and the geriatric specialist at 
the clinic, going to the health spa for oc- 
casional exercise and, of course, watch- 
ing television. How does / Love Lucy 
look. 22 feel by 26? 

The Superdome concessionaire. Og- 
den Foods, will sink S6. 8 million into the 
stadium’s food and beverage complex. 
"Our company did the Astrodome," Og- 
den's Paul Mezzy says, "but this is much 
bigger than we anticipated. Why, we 
can't even use a centralized beer system 
as in other stadia. Beer can travel only 
300 feet without losing head and gaining 
temperature. The distances in the Dome 
prohibit this. For a Super Bowl or sim- 
ilar big event we will use about 750 em- 
ployees. We figure S 1 .75 per spectator on 
food." Please pass the Supermustard. 

Ogden will also cater to the swank 
clubs in the Dome and to the 64 box 
suites. These suites, which will hold up 
to 30 people comfortably, will be far dif- 
ferent from the opulent, personally dec- 
orated penthouses in the new Texas sta- 
dium outside Dallas. The Superdome is 
a state project, and it will lease boxes to 
individuals and corporations. "We've 
got 190 offers for the 64 boxes," says Bill 
Connick, the Dome's executive secretary. 
"We'll auction the boxes off for an av- 
erage bid of S25.000 per year and man- 
datory season tickets to all teams." 

The boxes will be decorated by the 
state. Says interior designer Theo Ter- 
zia, "These are just big party rooms. The 
decoration will cost about $35,000 per 
unit with two possible arrangements, 
four carpet colors and different uphol- 
stery and wallpaper so there will be a 
good bit of variation." The furniture and 
other effects were picked as much for 
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"low-maintenance profile" as for design. 
"The Stadium Commission will reserve 
the right to recall the use of the boxes on 
special occasions," says Connick. "At 
conventions the trend is toward smaller 
meeting rooms for caucuses. So the box- 
es could be very useful." 

Their decor will hardly be more daz- 
zling than that of the whole Dome. Cor- 
ridors. walk ramps, sections and sides of 
the Dome will be color coordinated. 
Even elevator buttons, escalators, uni- 
forms and tickets will be color coded. The 
seals will come in 1 3 colors, four patterns 
and five sizes. Tcrzia claims these will be 
installed in a random pattern. But when 
you get to Scat No. 71,987. do you call 
down for a blue C5 or an orange C3? In- 
evitably all this color and patterning is 
not so much to warm the human heart 
as to please the camera eye. "Even when 
sections of the stands are empty, for in- 
stance, for baseball," Terzia explains, 
"the seats will look full." So the Dome, 
by design, is a gigantic television studio. 
Should blue shirts for gentlemen be re- 
quired, and pancake makeup be made 
available in the lounges? 

The NASA-like planning seems to 
have provided for almost everything ex- 
cept those suffering from acrophobia. 
Walking up ramps to the highest scat will 
require the fortitude of a stunt man — the 
top row is 168 vertical feet from the play- 
ing surface — and walking back down will 
require an act of faith. The highest tier 
of seats is pitched at a breathtaking 34°. 
This was necessary for the best football 
viewing. The seats have straight backs 
and sturdy arms for a "maximum se- 
curity profile." The television camera 
may pick up row upon row of white 
knuckles and pale faces when it scans 
what in times past would be the bleach- 
ers. Such normal activities as holding a 
go saints! sign with both hands would 
be foolhardy. But demonstrations of fer- 
vor may be unnecessary with four 90- 
foot scoreboards ringing the Dome with 
exploding matrix-lighting side effects. 
Those who savor the notion of human 
error will be pleased to hear it was dis- 
covered recently that some 2,500 spec- 
tators in the Dome— among them guests 
in the box suites- — can see no scoreboard 
whatsoever. A quarter of a million 
dollars will be spent to remedy the 
situation. 

The Superdome, like the Astrodome 


before it. will be a tourist attraction even 
if not so much as a game of marbles is 
played there. Tourism is Louisiana's sec- 
ond largest industry, lagging only behind 
its port operations, and the Dome Com- 
mission knows it can benefit from just 
the right mixture of sport and convention 
usage. It is a juggling act that requires 
grit. Ben Levy, the executive director of 
the Dome, is at the same time charged 
with negotiating the Saints' rental con- 
tract and planning the 1981 National 
School Boards meeting. "Sometimes I 
put on a hard hat and walk out on the 50- 
yard line and look around." he says. "I 
tell myself. 'Levy, you'd better run.' " If 
Ben’s job is a challenge, he also sees the 
Dome as one. “Go ahead, world. Top 
this." he says defiantly. 

One event already contracted for is 
that humid slice of Americana, Mardi 
Gras. One krewe (a private social club) 
of Mardi Gras. Bacchus, which has al- 
ready "nationalized" its parade with 
guest kings like Bob Hope and Jim Na- 
bors. plans to end its parade in the Su- 
perdome. Blaine Kern, a member of Bac- 
chus and the designer and builder of its 
spectacular Mardi Gras floats, has wild 
plans. "We've already started building 
a life-size model of the Statue of Liberty 
to be assembled in the Dome during the 
two weeks of Mardi Gras," he says. "It 
is made of cloth and papier-mache. And 
the floats! After they travel through the 
narrow streets they'll open like peacocks 
in the Dome." 

Mardi Gras is a $25-million-a-ycar 
business and the Dome will add its share 
of revenue. Present plans call for the Bac- 
chus krewe to draw its floats up in a cir- 
cle and have its dinner dance on the play- 
ing floor with 6,000 invited guests. The 
public would not be overlooked on this 
occasion. Tourists could pay a dollar or 
two to sit in the stands and watch the fes- 
tivities. With four smaller parties 
planned in the convention quadrants and 
shown in simulcast on the giant TV. it 
should be a fun evening for spectators. 
It may seem strange to pay a dollar to 
watch Bob Hope have dinner or to sec 
Jim Nabors dance, but we've been do- 
ing it for years with the Tonight Show. 
The Dome makes this screen /'magazine 
syndrome life-size. 

Perhaps restaurateur Pip Brennan is 
right about the Superdome and buildings 
like it. "Lots of people at the Super Bowl 
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Beautiful. 

And that’s only the beginning. 


Chances are, there’s a handsome Kodak Carousel 
custom H projector that has all the features you could 
want just as it is. Whether it's automatic focus, 
automatic timing, or remote control. 

It’s also nice to know that other options are available 
to increase its versatility. Everything from special 
purpose lenses, a stack loader, slide clips, to special 
"presentation aids" that let you synchronize a 
taped narrative and music with your slides. 

So go to your photo dealer, discuss, your needs, and 
see the Kodak Carousel custom H projector in action. 
The 860 H shown is less than $255. Other Kodak Carousel 
projectors from less than $75. 

Kodak Carousel custom H projectors, yjj 

Price* arc aubf«ct lo Chang* without nolle*. 
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never get to the stadium, and they don't 
care. At the Kentucky Derby thousands 
never see the race, or know precisely 
when it is run. Recently l was with a 
group in a private box attending a Dal- 
las Cowboy game in Arlington. If you 
heard the crowd cheer, you’d go over to 
the window and look out. And if a touch- 
down was made, you’d say. ‘Gee, that’s 
nice,’ but going there was the thing.” 
Like a giant rock concert at which many 
young people don’t even hear a guitar 
chord struck, being there, being a part 
of the scene, the mood, the crowd, is the 
thing. And now Mom and Dad can en- 
joy the same feeling in a color-coordi- 
nated, catered, temperature-controlled 
sort of way. 

The Superdome will be a population- 
gatliering place, like the old French 
Opera House. Bui working on iris more 
like building the Tower of Babel. 
—Buster Curtis 
Architect 

Head of the Superdome design team 

The rain of Superfacts never ceases, like 
precipitation in New Orleans. There is 
so much rain and. at 9'/i acres, the roof 
of the Superdome is so large, that spe- 
cial basins had to be built in the eaves to 
catch the water. Otherwise the flow off 
the Dome roof could flood downtown 
New Orleans. A network of pipes drains 
off the water during dry periods. 

On a sun-washed afternoon, Buster 
Curtis strolls through the French Quar- 
ter. speaking with love of the old build- 
ings. In his olive poplin suit, circa 1955, 
and with his private table at venerable 
Antoine's he hardly seems the man to 
have designed the Dome, and when he 
says, “Less is more." the old Bauhaus 
dictum, while walking among the elegant 
iron railings and leafy courtyards of the 
Quarter, it is almost shocking. 

“The way you design a megastructurc 
like the Dome is to start from the inside 
out.” says Curtis. “We began with a foot- 
ball field. Baseball was the second con- 
sideration and then the convention ne- 
cessities. The most economical way to 
enclose this space, after we used comput- 
ers to design the best maximum viewing 
for games, was a giant dome." 

Perhaps New Orleans is the only city 
that could truly profit from a Superdome. 
The respect for the past and the concern 
for the future are more harmonious there 


than in most cities. Where else could you 
hear an architect, standing in front of the 
ornate town house of a famed 19th cen- 
tury chess master, say, “The Dome is 
round only at night, you know. It is so 
large and under such a complex of ten- 
sions and thrusts that in the heat of the 
day it bulges out as much as nine inches. 
We used hinged columns, and the roof 
can expand and contract." For SI 63 mil- 
lion a building should be able to breathe. 

They called King Ludwig mad , you 
know, for building all those elaborate 
castles. And maybe he was, because he 
killed himself. But now thousands of 
tourists come to see the castles. So Ba- 
varia's rich, and old Ludwig's a hero 
again. 

—Moon Landrieu 
Mayor of New Orleans 

New Orleans boosters claim that the Su- 
perdome has revitalized the city, bring- 
ing tourist-oriented businesses, new of- 
fices and even industry. The city, they 
say. is finally catching up with such 
Southern boomtowns as Atlanta, Hous- 
ton and Nashville. Indeed, 16.000 new 
motel rooms have been added since the 
Dome was announced. “Today the pile 
driver is the heartbeat of New Orleans." 
says Dome Secretary Bill Connick. "It 
is a sound you rarely heard before the 
Dome." The resurgence has come so 
quickly that the demolition of any build- 
ing in the city has been forbidden until 
1975 unless the new use of the land is 
specified and approved. 

In his high-ccilingcd office at City Hall. 
Mayor Moon Landrieu smokes a cigar 
that looks richly Cuban and considers the 
Superdome. He is not as traditional as 
his office suggests, nor will he remain here 
forever. Landrieu was considered as a 
running mate for George McGovern in 
1972. He is a political comer, and is not 
likely to be kept from the Senate or the 
governorship much longer. In one capac- 
ity or another the mayor has sat on the 
Superdome Commission from the begin- 
ning. “The stadium has been a pump- 
primer for the city," he says. "It is a focal 
point of our new prosperity." 

New Orleans is the first city in his- 
tory to be revitalized — and irrevocably 
changed — by professional sport. The Su- 
perdome has community implications as 
complex as a nerve cell. It is not so much 
that football is a major industry or that 


the viewing of it is so lucrative, but that 
the nature of work and leisure in Amer- 
ica is altering. Why the Superdome in- 
stead of a factory, a university, a nucle- 
ar aircraft carrier or a hospital? Huey 
Long's Charity Hospital, two blocks 
from the Dome, was a major accomplish- 
ment in the Depression when work was 
sacred. But the four-day week is ahead. 
Child-care centers w ill free women from 
the household. We have reached zero 
population growth. Social Security is 
here to stay. It is not unreasonable, then, 
that leisure time, and the activity asso- 
ciated w ith it. will provide our landmarks 
and monuments of the future. The Su- 
perdome, like a time capsule, represents 
the direction of society. Yet even our 
kinds of leisure keep changing. Could the 
Superdome be obsolete almost before it 
is opened, just as by the time we had that 
man on the moon we had already turned 
around to save the earth? 

Such a thought docs not frighten 
Moon Landrieu. The mayor sees con- 
struction and public use of major pro- 
jects in a light both harsh and philosoph- 
ical. “I remember," the mayor says, “the 
great hue and cry in 1952 when New Or- 
leans built, of all things, a grand railroad 
station. The critics kept saying, ‘Look to 
the future, the trains arc on their way 
out.' And that was true. But it really 
didn't matter if trains were dying. What 
a project like that does for the spiritual 
life of a community is enormous. It was 
right to build that train station. In a cer- 
tain way, it would still be right to build 
it today. We live in a disposal society. 
Nobody builds monuments anymore. 

"The Superdome is an exercise in op- 
timism. A statement of faith. It is the very 
building of it that is important, not how 
much it is used or its economics. Remem- 
ber the movie Zorba the Greek ? Zorba 
gets this whole lazy village building a 
cable railway, and it makes the place 
come alive. On opening day, during the 
big festival celebrating the construction, 
the railway collapses. So Zorba goes ofi’ 
to find another village. It’s doing it that 
is important." 

Mayor Moon Landrieu pauses to lake 
a pensive pulT on his cigar. Little more 
than a block away Starship Superdome 
sits in silence, eyeing the whole of New 
Orleans. The big question has not been 
answered after all. Where did it come 
from? eno 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


DORAL 


FILTER. MENTHOL. 14 mg."iar",l 0 mg. mcoime 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report MAR. 74. 


THE DORAL 

SHOWDOWN 


Doral challenges your cigarette to a showdown, 
with a most unusual Filter System. The System 
that lowers "tar" without sacrificing 'taste!' Only 
Doral has Cellulon Fiber to reduce "tar" and nico- 
tine, a unique Polyethylene Chamber and Smoke 
Baffles. Plus. Air Channels for easy draw. All this 
and good taste too. Doral: the low "tar” and nico- 
tine cigarette with the high taste difference. 





In energy- poor, inflation-rich 1974, 
one of life’s necessities, life insurance, is lower 
in price than it was 20 years ago. 

The idea of a good product at a reasonable price has taken quite a 
battering in the last few years. In the eloquent cry of a small grocery 
store owner, “Nothing’s going down.” 

But one of life’s necessities has held out. The remarkable feet is that 
the price of today’s life insurance is less than it was twenty years ago. 

The reason primarily is the effectiveness of insurance companies’ 
investments. The success of our investment program means we haven’t 
had to increase the price of life insurance. Rather, we’ve lowered it. 

Simple economics. A comforting reality. 

But although the price of life insurance has remained comfortingly 
stable, this has not been true of the price of health insurance. Unfor- 
tunately, it has had to rise to cover the constantly rising costs of medical 
bills. 

To help get at this problem, we are supporting specific legislation 
in Congress that calls for a marriage of the public and private sectors. 
Such a joint effort would set up nationwide standards and create pro- 
grams that will exercise some control over medical costs and help cover 
the crippling bills when sickness does occur. 

We feel there are reasons for optimism: The current price of life 
insurance; and the efforts we’re extending in support of health legislation. 
There is light at the end of the tunnel. 

For free booklets giving basic information on life insurance and 
health insurance, write to the Institute of Life Insurance, Dept. B-3 , 

277 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10017. 

America’s 900,000 life and health insurance people. 
What we’re doing makes a difference. 


No. 3 in a series from the Life and Health Insurance Companies in America. 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week July 8-14 


basketball The Soviet Union won the world 
amateur championship, in San Juan. P.R.. after de- 
feating the U.S. 105-94. The Americana finished 
third behind Yugoslavia (page 22 1. 

BOATING — Snrrtrv . a 6 I -foot sloop owned by J. I). 
Wood of Marina del Rev. tali I . competing with a 
zero handicap, swept the 3.371-milc Trans-Pacific 
Los Angelcs-to-Tahiti yacht race, finishing in the 
elapsed and corrected time of IS days. 1 1 : 14:32. The 
58-foot yawl -Spin / was second, with a corrected tune 
of 20 days. 22:12:54. 

bowling -EARL ANTHONY, of Tacoma. Wash., 
took his second straight PBA tournament, the 547.- 
000 Fresno Open, by 61 pins over second-place Dave 
Davis. Anthony's 24-game lotal of 10,276 was worth 
SS.000, w hich upped his 1974 earnings to 564.725. 

BOXING KUBt N OLIVARES of Mexico stopped 
Japan's Zensuke Utagawa in the seventh round of 
their scheduled 15-round bout for the vacant WHA 
featherweight title in Inglewood. Calif. 

pro football White the NFLPA picketed, the 
World Football League kicked off its inaugural 20- 
game season and an announced 258,624 people 
thronged to six openers t page 24). In each case the 
home team was victorious The Memphis ‘voiithmen 
Hat lened the Detroit Wheels 34-15. the Chicago Fire 
scorched the Houston Texans 17-0. and the Phil- 
adelphia Bell knelled the Portland Storm 33 X. In 
closer games, the Florida Blazers singed the Hawai- 
laiis 1-7, the Birmingham Americans dimmed the 
Southern California Sun 11-7 and the Jacksonville 
Sharks chomped the New York Stars 14-7. ( 

GOLF GARY PLAYF.R held fast with a one-under- 
par final-round 70 to win his third British Open 
championship with a 282. four strokes ahead of run- 
ner-up Peter Oosterhuis. Jack Nicklaus was third, 
another stroke back (page I/O. 

The S 100.000 Quad Cities Open, in Bettendorf, 
Iowa, went to DAVE STOCKTON, who charged 
in with a 64. seven under par. to finish at 271. as 
third-day co-leader Sam Snead finished fourth with 
a last-round 72. 

A 20-foot birdie putt on the final hole gave SHAR- 
ON MILLER the *40.000 Columbus (Ohio) Clas- 
sic by one stroke over Joyce Kazmierski. Finishing 
five under par. Miller totaled 21 1 for 54 holes over 
the Riviera Country Club course. 

CHARLIE BARENABA. 20. of Laic. Hawaii, card- 
ed a Ihree-ovct-pai 75 lot a 72-hole lotal of 290 and 
a two-stroke win in the U.S. Amateur Public Links 
championship, at Brookside Golf Club. Pasadena, 
Calif. I rank Marion, an airlines maintenance work- 
er from San Francisco, was second at 292. 


harness RACING -The S200.CKX) International 
Trot at Roosevelt Raceway went to the U.S.'s DEL- 
MONICA HANOVER (S3. 201 for the second suc- 
cessive year. John Chapman drove the favorite to a 
half-length victory over Canada's Keystone Gary, 
covering the I V* miles in 2: 34 1 •, (page 55). 

HORSE RACING I RUE KNIGHT (S5.20). guided 
by Miguel Rivera, moved up from last place to score 
a 3 ‘/j -length victory over Ecolc Etage in theSI 1 1 . 100 
Amory L. Haskell Handicap at Monmouth Park, 
clocking 2:02 for the I '4-mile course. 

AGITATE (53.801. with Willie Shoemaker aboard, 
won the 5 1 50.000 Ins national Hollywood Derby for 
3-year-olds, ai Hollywood Park, doing the I '4 miles 
over i he turf in 2:28' -.. to finish two lengths in front 
of Stardust Mel 

HATCHET MAN (SI0.40I. Ron Turcotlc up. cap- 
tured (he S75.lXXI-.idded Dwwr Handicap lot 3- 
year-olds al Aqueduct by 5 >/, lengths in 2:01 1 r .. a rec- 
ord for the I Vt miles. Rube the Great was second. 
Km Run third as highly regarded Cannonade fin- 
ished filth. 


motor sports The French Matra-Simca team 
extended its lead in the world manufacturers' cham- 
pionship. easily capturing the Watkins Glen IN.Y .) 
Six Hour Endurance race. JFAN PIERRE HE 1 - 
TOISI and Jl AN-PII RRF JARII R covered 681.7 
miles al an average speed of 108.62 mph. Herbert 
Mueller of Switzerland and Gijs van Lcnnep of 
The Netherlands came in second, 30 miles back, in 
,i itirho-chargcd 1’orw.lie t.nieia In the 100-mile 
Formula 5000 event MARIO ANDRFTTI led Irom 
start to finish, averaging 118.56 mph in a Lola 
T332. It was the first major American win in three 
years for Andretti, who also set a single-lap record 
ol I 19,89 mph and finished 13.57 seconds ahead of 
Brian Redman and Eppie Wielzes in two other 


SOCCER I or the first lime in N ASL history a game 
was sold out in advance. 14.876 Ians purchasing tick- 
ets for the meeting between Seattle and Dallas at 
Seattle's Memorial Stadium. Unfortunately, the 
Sounders sustained their first loss in eight games 
when one of their own men inadsertently scored for 
the Tornado. Final tally: Dallas I. Seattle 0. A crowd 
of 15,682 saw San Jose lop Denser 2-1. and some 
12.000 watched Philadelphia defeat Toronto 2 I. 
avenging an earlier 2-1 loss to the Metros. Vancou- 
ver and St. Louis also traded identical wins, both 
2-1 tie breakers. Baltimore got by roal Miami 2-1 
and look over first place in the Eastern Division, 
ahead of Philadelphia, with a 3-2 lie-break win over 
New York. Peter Silvester scored two goals in that 
game and is the league leader with 12 goals and two 
assists in 14 games. Elsewhere. Rochester posted its 


fifth straight win 3 2 over Washington, to challenge 
Boston for the Northern Division lead after the Min- 
utenicn were stopped by Miami 2-1. 

swimming ULRIKE RICHTFR. 15. cracked the 
world record for ihc women's 100-mctcr backstroke 
with a 1:04.43 clocking at the East German cham- 
pionships in Rostock. Wendy Cook of Canada had 
set the previous mark of 1:04.78 earlier this year. 

tennis— BJORN BORG won his third major clay- 
court championship in six weeks, taking the men's 
final of Ihc 550.000 Swedish Open 6- 3. 6-0, 6- 7. 6-3 
over Italy 's Adriano Panalla. Borg, who earlier won 
the Italian and French Opens, is the first Swede in 
1 1 years to win his own country’s title. 

track & field After a month’s hiatus. TONY 
WALDROP raced back into the winner's circle, 
taking the 1 .500 meters in 3:41.9 al ihc British 
Championships in London. Americans excelled in 
Ihc meet. STEM WILLIAMS winning the 100- 
mctcr dash in 10.2 and MARK LUTZ Ihc 2<X) in 
20.4. Other Yank winners were JIM BOUI DING 
in the 400-inctcr hurdles (49. 1 ). Al. FEUERBACH 
in the sliotput (70'lVi'l. DWIGHT STONES in 
the high jump (7 '.V> and JOHN POWELL in the 
discus (203 7’). Briton DAVID BEDFORD, world- 
record holder at 10.000 meters, won that event in 
28:14.8. 

MILEPOSTS NAMI D: As athletic director for trou- 
bled Long Beach State. PERRY C. MOORE. 42, 
athletic director at Colorado State for the past six 

NAMED FRED WILLIAMSON. 36. to replace 
Don Meredith as the third member of ABC's Mon- 
thly Viv/i/ FanthaH broadcasting trio. Nicknamed 
"The Hammer." ihc former All-AF L defensive back 
for the Oakland Raiders ( 1961 -64) and Kansas City 
Chiefs (1965-67) turned television and movie ac- 
tor. will join Frank Gilford and Howard Coscll. 
RESIGNF D: As president of the ABA Utah Stars, 
VINCE BOR Y LA. who had held the post since be- 
coming part-owner of the club in 1970. 

RETIRED: Racing driver MERLE BETTENHAU- 
SEN, 30, who lost an arm in a 1972 crash but came 
back to compete oil the USAC midget circuit. Bct- 
tenhausen. whose father Tony was killed while prac- 
ticing for the 1961 Indy 500. mentioned his brother 
Gary's recent injury as a reason for his decision. 
RETIRED: UNE DE MAI. 10-ycar-old trotting 
mare w ho was the world's leading trotter from 1969- 
73, winning 74 of 141 starts and earning 51,851.424. 


CREDITS 

7 — T or, , Ti olo ; 18, 19 Waller loon Jr.. 20 Gerry 
Crorham; 21 ■ Walter loon Jr.; 22 -John D. Hcelcn: 
74. 75 ■ Stewart; 26, 27 —Cor Mocii. Guos de 

Jorg. 28 W'llned W'tteis-Sporl Press*?, Co' Mooi,- 
32, 33 —John tacorvo. Eric Schweilordt (21, 34 --£*>: 
Schweikordt; 44 — AGIP*P(CIOfiol pjrode, London Duily 
Express-P'Cior ,.l P irode 49 -Herb Schar(m,,n. 56 - B 
Eppridge, 60 John lacono,- 85— John Morcon, ill. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



LEHAMAN BURROW 

JR., a senior at Window 
Rock High, Fort Defi- 
ance, Art/., won his 
third straight Class 
A-AAA Arizona Inter- 
scholastic Association 
Rifle Championship, in 
which he set a record in 
1973, and led his learn 
to its fifth state crown 
in eight y ears. 



ANNE VENTO. of Pucb- 
lo, Colo., capped three 
> ears of undefeated ten- 
nis competition for 
Centennial High by 
winning her second 
consecutive champion- 
ship-flight state singles 
title. She won the sec- 
ond-flight singles cham- 
pionship in 1972 and 40 
stiaighl dual matches 



JEFF MECKSTROTH. 

17, of I ancaster. Ohio, 
has amassed 518.18 
bridge master points, 
more than any U.S. 
high school senior. 
Mccksiroth, who was 
also co-captain of his 
school golf team, be- 
came a Life Master 
with 300 points last 
August. 



BOB HAMILTON, of 

District Heights, Md.. 
paced his Suitland High 
School baseball team to 
its first county title with 
a .567 batting average, 
a .91 1 slugging average 
and 16 stolen bases in 
1 8 games. The star cen- 
terfielder was draft- 
ed by the Baltimore 



JAMES ROBINSON, a 

sophomore at Laney 
Community College in 
Oakland, erased the 
longest-standing na- 
tional JC record 
1 :48.6 in the half mile, 
set in 1962- with a 
I 48.4 at the Golden 
Gale conference meet, 
then ran a I 48 in the 
state JC finals. 



JIM DE MET, 40, Of Salt 
Lake City, was the 
standout performer at 
the Utah state tabic ten- 
nis tournament, win- 
ning the Class A singles 
and doubles, and the 
men's open and senior 
doubles. DeMet placed 
in three other classes, 
to win seven tourna- 
ment trophies. 


19 HOLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


VEEP'S VIEWS VIEWED 

Sir: 

At the time Gerald Ford (/« Defense of 
the Competitive Urge, July 8) became Vice- 
President I knew very little about him. I was 
convinced he was nothing but a political toy 
who was chosen for his lack of ability. In 
recent months Ford has proven himself to 
me and to millions of other Americans, and 
now that I have read his article, my respect 
for him has been elevated to the highest lev- 
el. Ford is a scrapper who makes a lot of 
sense. 

As many ballplayers are underrated, many 
politicians are underrated, Vice-President 
Ford being one of them. 

Robert G. Guarinello 

Tcaneck, N.J. 

Sir: 

Seeing Vice-President Gerald Ford on 
your cover was bad enough, but reading his 
article was worse. FIc never gets beyond 
hokey old football stories and archaic 
philosophy. 

The "competitive urge” is an old concept 
related to what 19th century historians re- 
ferred to as the "frontier spirit " It can also 
be regarded simply as the survival of the fit- 
test Throughout America's history cut- 
throat competition has been religiously de- 
fended w hile the minorities, the poor and the 
weak have suffered. Now we arc witnessing 
the deification of Vince Lombardi and his 
dogma that "winning is the only thing." The 
Soap Bos Derby scandal is ah example of 
the altitude of many Americans who ratio- 
nalize their overzealousness on the basis of 
"everyone docs it." The competitive urge has 
also wrecked the free-enterprise system by 
encouraging large monopolies to "win" 
greater profits by crushing the opposition. 

Let us realize that ruthlcssness and immo- 
rality arc directly proportional to America's 
need to win. Competition in sport is one 
thing, making a fetish of it is another. 

Thomas E. Hilton 

Brooklyn 

Sir: 

As I understand the Vice-President's mes- 
sage, I am handicapped mentally, morally 
and spiritually because I did not play 
football. 

Bradley C. Judkins 

Haverhill. Mass. 

Sir: 

As if this country didn't have enough trou- 
ble, you feature the Vice-President on your 
cover, thus putting the Sports Illustrated 
jinx on him! What are you trying to do? 

Gary Nfwnham 

Lancaster, Calif. 


BIG ON THE SMALLS 

Sir: 

The issue of July 8 was one of the best 
ever. My hope is that it wasn't merely the 
annual token issue to small sports. How nice 
to see cycling covered in the lead article (An 
Ace Came out of the Pack ). 

Jay Bln/on 

New York City 
Sir: 

Bravo! SI has covered one of the few true 
physical sports in this country. Bicycle rac- 
ing is the most demanding American sport, 
although it gets little recognition. Cycling re- 
quires the tactics of chess, the stamina of 
marathon running, the daring of downhill 
skiing and uncqualcd dedication. 

Clark Champeau 

Sister Bay. Wis. 

LOOKING BACK 

Sir: 

As a member of that "generation of the 
'30s and World War II." I very much en- 
joyed Mark K ram's poignant article Ring of 
Bright Marbles (July 8). I am sure that mem- 
bers of every generation pause from time to 
time in this frantic race we all run to ga/e 
back to a moment of their youth and reflect 
that theirs were the best of times. But Kram 
had to have been there with me and a lot of 
other "middle-aged" Americans who knew 
the pure joy of the long hot summer, the end- 
less alleys and vacant lots, thcsunrisc-to-sun- 
set games and imagination of youth. We were 
definitely loved, but loved in a way that al- 
lowed us to be just kids, not "the future of 
America in bold letters." Kram is so right. 
A kid left to his own devices does experi- 
ence a beautiful alonencss. 

Ray M. Smith 

Bloomington, III. 

Sir: 

Mark Kram asks, "Where have all the but- 
terflies gone?" 1 can tell him. Consider it 
an epitaph for our modern American men- 
tality : we yearn for butterflies and at the same 
time enthusiastically spray poison on cater- 
pillars. The solution is to give the Disney 
people a contract to develop a programmed, 
plastic, biodegradable butterfly. Only in Dis- 
neyland can we have butterflies without those 
horrid caterpillars. 

Sally Mixik 

Huntington Beach, Calif. 

Sir: 

Mark Kram's article is a work of art. His 
style lends a refreshing dimension to sports- 
writing. Let's have more of the same. 

Mark Donaldson 

Seattle 


PAST MASTER 

Sir: 

My hat is off to you for your remarkable 
article revealing the thoughts and personality 
of one of my heroes, Arnold Palmer ( With 
Each Round , You Are One Day Older, 
July I). His honesty and warmth come 
through to the reader from the beginning of 
the article to the end. 

Arnic truly loves the game, but he unself- 
ishly shares it with millions of people every 
time he steps on a course. And now once 
again he has shared his feeling about golf 
with us as though we were his close friends. 
I am most pleased with Arnic's final state- 
ment that he "will be around." 

Peter Brown 

Montreal 

Sir: 

What is it with these golfers? They're al- 
ways complaining about age, stress, strain, 
tension, etc. Funny you never hear George 
Blanda complaining about age, and he plays 
a man's sport. You seldom hear any women 
golfers complain about the physical part of 
the game and that is what it is, a game, not 
a sport. The men on the PGA tour seem to 
me to be overdressed, overpaid and over the 
hill at 40. 

Don Preston 

Glen Cove, Maine 
Sir: 

Arnic's interesting article reminded me of 
an old definition of confidence: the feeling 
you have before you really understand the 
situation. 

Tom Bec klr 

Tallahassee, Fla. 

CARING FOR WHIT 

Sir: 

It came as a shock to this not-so-old base- 
ball fan to read in Pat Jordan's Reprieve for 
a Madman (July 8) that Whitlow Wyatt 
achieved his greatest success as a pitcher for 
the Brooklyn Dodgers when he "faced a war- 
weakened National League." achieving 
records of "22-10 in 1941, 19-7 in 1942 and 
14-5 in 1943." 

Perhaps the major leagues were war- 
weakened by late 1942, but such was not the 
case in 1 1 *4 1 . Suffice it to say that in 1941 Ted 
Williams batted .406, Joe DiMaggio hit in 56 
straight games and the Dodgers, who won 
the National League pennant, numbered 
among their players Pec Wee RccsC, Pete 
Reiser, Kirby Migbe, Dixie Walker, Hugh 
Casey, Joe Medwick, Fred Fitzsimmons, 
Mickey Owen, Dolf C amilli and Billy Her- 
man. The New York Yankees, who won the 
World Series, fielded a lineup that included, 
besides DiMaggio. Bill Dickey. Joe Gordon, 
continued 
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The Dodge Colt 

For a little car, it’s a lot of car. 


2-Door Coupe 


4-Door Sedan 


2-Door Hardtop 


4- Door Custom Wagon 
(also available in 
standard model) 


Sure, all Dodge Colts are economical 
to drive. Our 4-cylinder engine sees to that. 

In fact, in a mileage test conducted 
and sanctioned by the United States Auto 
Club (USAC) in January, Colt got sub- 
stantially better mileage than either Vega 
or Mustang II. 

If that's all there were to Colt, it 
would seem like plenty. But Colt gives 
you much more. 

For example, Dodge Colts have 
standard features such as front 
disc brakes, four-on-the-floor, and 
an adjustable steering column. Plus 


a few other things listed below. 

The '74 Dodge Colt. As you can see, 
for a little car, it is a lot of car. 

Here're just a few of the features 
standard on Dodge Colts. 

• Thrifty four-cylinder engine. 

• Front disc brakes. 

• Four-speed transmission. 

• Adjustable steering column. 

• Flow-through ventilation. 

• Reclining bucket seats 
(except coupe). 

• Hidden radio antenna 
(except wagons). 

CHRYSLER 


Dodge 


Dodge Trucks 
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RED BARON RECIPE: 

l‘/2 oz. Seagrams Gin, 
I'/ioz, orange juice, 
wedge of lime, 
dash of grenadine. 


Seagrams Extra Dry. 

The perfect martini gin. Rerfect all ways 


Phil Rizzuto, Red Rolfe, Charlie Keller, 
Tommy Henrich and Red Ruffing. It im- 
pugns Wyatt’s splendid 1941 record, the best 
of his career, to attribute it erroneously to 
"war-weakened” opposition. 

George Monteiro 

Woonsocket, R.I. 

Sir: 

Pat Jordan must know that the "one thing 
in me that was special to me” is writing, not 
pitching. If he louses up this time by not cul- 
tivating his talent, then he has real reason to 
be disgusted with himself. Otherwise, he 
can't miss being the best sportswriter to come 
along since Ring Lardner. Congratulations 
on finding and printing the most poetic base- 
ball material I’ve read in years. 

Jack Noble 

Hollywood, Calif. 

HAUNTING PROSE 

Sir: 

I found Bil Gilbert's article Haunting the 
Arctic (July 8) most interesting. However, 
for those who might like to read a much more 
detailed account of the epochal John Frank- 
lin Arctic journeys, I would recommend Far- 
ley Mowat’s Tundra , which includes a good 
part of Franklin’s diary and contains diaries 
and narratives concerning other early Arc- 
tic explorations. Mowat is perhaps the best 
informed and certainly the most prolific of 
those who have written about the frozen 
north. 

Heskin A. Whittaker 

Orlando, Fla. 

NEW KICK 

Sir: 

Clive Gammon's article The Cup that 
Grips the World (July 1) not only told me 
about World Cup soccer, it got me interest- 
ed in the game. I now own a soccer ball and 
practice every day in my backyard. 

Andy O’Mara 

Lowell, Ark. 

MR. MALONE 

Sir: 

For years you have attacked shamateu- 
rism, in both editorial comments and nu- 
merous articles. But all the incriminating 
pictures and thousands of damning words 
did not have one-tenth the impact of your 
one simple photograph and 10 straightfor- 
ward sentences on Moses Malone (Hello 
There, Mr. Malone, What's New? July 1). 

Mark Evans Alexander 

Indianapolis 

Sir: 

I am certainly not one to knock Moses 
Malone’s basketball talents. If all indications 
are correct, they are considerable indeed. I 
shall enjoy watching him perform for the 
University of Maryland this winter. 

continued 
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"May possibly be the best garden encyclopedia yet” 

—Indianapolis News 



THE TIME-LIFE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GARDENING 


Country or city dweller? Suburban homeowner looking 
for a sturdier lawn? Or apartment dweller (or office 
worker) who simply gets a kick out of growing hand- 
some plants? No matter what your interest or where 
you live, you’ll find hours of pure enjoyment and help- 
ful instruction in these dozen best-selling books. 

You may want to browse through each to discover 
shortcuts and trade secrets ... to solve specific problems 
about soil, indoor conditions or flower arranging. . .or 
just to admire the hundreds of dazzling, full-color 
photos. Author James Underwood Crockett and the 
Editors of Time-Life Books have truly provided a mag- 


nificent set of books that everyone who loves the beau- 
ties of nature and horticulture will want to own. 

In the series : Foliage House Plants • Flowering 
House Plants • Vegetables and Fruits • Perennials 
• Trees • Annuals • Landscape Gardening • Flow- 
ering Shrubs • Bulbs • Lawns and Ground Covers • 
Roses • Evergreens. 

Each volume contains 160 pages, nearly 200 full-color 
illustrations and photographs, a fact-filled Encyclo- 
pedia section, step-by-step drawings, and a full index. 
You’ll find them at book and department stores, |'j~ | ^ y| 
nurseries and garden supply centers. $6.95 each, j j 

BOOKS 
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Hathaway 

1 GOLF CIA^IC 


The only golf 
shirt Jack Nicklaus 
wears 

You have to wear this 
fine 100% cotton lisle 
shirt to appreciate why it 
is so highly respected. 
This soft, cotton lisle is 
knitted to be absorbent 
and yet it breathes as 
only cotton can. 

And, it is washable with a 
minimum amount of care 
required. 

Available in stripes, 
prints and solid colors. 



1’liysical fitness is 
beautiful* beautiful, 
beautiful. 



Something beautiful is happening to girls They are not just spectators 
anymore. They’re into Physical Fitness. The results are simply 
beautiful when parents support the Physical Education programs of 
their schools. 

The President's Council on Physical Fitness & Sports, Washington, DC, 20201 



Too many people, however, seem to be for- 
getting that Moses is, after all, a human 
being— an individual to be reckoned with. I 
only hope that he can withstand the intense 
pressures from his many "friends" who 
would eagerly exploit his talents for their 
own personal gain and have no problem at 
all forgetting about good ol' Moses, the 
young man. 

Ted Kino Jr. 

Gaithersburg, Md. 

Sir: 

For Mr. Malone’s sake I am glad he de- 
cided to attend Maryland because it is part 
of the Establishment and the NCAA will not 
pursue any possible violations against the 
UCLA of the East, let alone the UCLA of 
the West. 

Patrick S. Guzman 

Long Beach, Calif. 

Sir: 

Come on, SI, turn Ray Kennedy loose to 
see if there is more behind the events lead- 
ing to Moses Malone going to Maryland and 
Lefty Driescll. 

David K. Boswell 

Columbus, Ind. 

Sir: 

What's new in Terrapin Country is some 
more of that ol' time roundball religion. Lord 
Lefty got Moses and all of us can continue 
to sing "Amen." 

Howard A. Wolf 

Randallstown, Md. 

SPIN-OFF 

Sir: 

Where does it say that NCAA champion- 
ships ought to be American championships 
( Foreign Invasion, June 24)7 An organisation 
that claims to be a national collegiate associ- 
ation ought to embrace all the students of its 
member schools. I think the "America for 
Americans" faction of the NCAA ought to 
spin off into another group. They could call 
themselves National Association of United 
States Indigenous Athletes: NAUSIA. 

D. F. Caporale 

Fountain Valley, Calif. 

BAD EGGS (CONT.) 

Sir: 

It was somewhat surprising to read in Clive 
Gammon's article ( The Case of the Absent 
Eggs, June 24) such statements as "the drive 
to collect seems somehow primitive," and 
"there must be a better way to knowledge 
than stealing eggs." We, as zoologists, do not 
question the right of hundreds of thousands 
of your readers to hunt ducks and other 
game, although hunting may be called 
"primitive” and there might be better ways 
to indulge in sport. The collecting of eggs or 
specimens of the truly threatened species is 
continued 
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CECO 


GREAT SOUTHERN 


Would you buy 
life insurance 
from this 
young man? 


(A lot of people do.) 


Terron W. Anderson is a Career Agent in Great South- 
ern's San Antonio General Sales Office. He has 
career that offers him an exciting challenge, the 
opportunity to help others and all the financial 
rewards he's willing to work for and time for his 
hobbies. He leads a full life. 


He puts his imagination and knowledge to work 
every day helping his clients solve the problems 
of education, security and retirement with free- 
dom from financial worry. 


As a Great Southern Agent, he is a 
well-trained and thoroughly competent 
insurance man. Why not call your Great 
Southern Agent. We think you will like him. 


Maybe you would like a career like Terron's. Why 
not ask him about it or write Bill Williams, C.L.U 
Box 1972, Houston, Texas 77001. 


HOME OFFICE / HOUSTON. TEXAS 



Letters going 
across 
town need 
Zip Codes 
just as much 
as letters 
going across 
the country. 



Use local 
Zip Codes. 

They’re 
right in your 
Phonebook. 
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not to be condoned, but (here is a legitimate 
need For scientific specimens of other spe- 
cies. The proper management of wildlife is 
partly dependent upon information gained 
from collecting. Eggs laboriously secured, la- 
beled. dated and cared for by laymen and 
scientists provided material that documented 
the deadly effects of pesticides. Scientific col- 
lecting is becoming ever more difficult be- 
cause of I ) the anti-killing sentiment' 2) the 
lack of political power by the small number 
of those who collect; and 3) the inadequate 
understanding of population biology em- 
bodied in many regulations and in their 
enforcement. 

The basic wildlife problem is not collect- 
ing but habitat destruction. Given enough 
habitat to maintain healthy populations, 
most species can support far more cropping 
than is done by the few thousand scientific 
collectors. In one Asian country wc have seen 
signs stating "No Collecting of Butterflies, 
Birds or Other Animals" posted about sir- 
gin forests that a few weeks later had been 
clear-cut and burned over. the rich top- 
soil lost in daily rains, the fauna utterly 
destroyed— this in five- and 10-squarc-milc 
swaths. It is of course illegal to collect sci- 
entifically in a country such as this or to im- 
port specimens from such devastated areas 
into the U.S. But, for a fee, sportsmen find 
no difficulty in hunting threatened tigers. 

Lv.stir L. Short 

Waltlr J. Bock 

Tcnafiy. N.J. 

BAD BEHAVIOR (CONT.) 

Sir; 

Ron Fimritc's article ( Take Me Out to the 
Brawl Came, June 17) overlooked what may 
be the most important factor in fan behav- 
ior. It talked about beer, anti-Establishment 
feelings, lack of loyalty on the part of ath- 
letes, and the more distant view of players 
in new stadiums as reasons for the abhor- 
rent actions of some fans. These are factors, 
but they merely amplify the basic problem. 

It seems to me that its core is the code of 
ethics present in virtually all organized 
sports. This code allows a baseball player to 
break up double plays by knocking over the 
pivot man and a manager to start arguments 
with umpires to stir up his players. It en- 
courages illegal holding in football and the 
swinging of elbows while pursuing a re- 
bounding basketball. Wc describe the per- 
petrators of these activities with words like 
colorful, aggressive and hustling. 

Every owner wants his team to inspire the 
fans. It looks like a successful year. 

Jami s E. Baknis II 

Oneida. N.V. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustkatlo, 
I'imi & Lin Building. Rockefeller Center, New 
York. N.Y. 10020. 


EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Sports Illustrated, 

Time& Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, 

New York, New York 10020. 
Time Inc. also publishes Time, For- 
tune, Money, People and, in con- 
junction with its subsidiaries, the 
International editions of Time. Chair- 
man of the Board, Andrew Heiskcll; 
Vice Chairman, Roy E. Larsen; 
President, James R. Sheplcy; Group 
Vice Presidents, Rhetl Austell, 
Charles B. Bear, R. M. Buckley, 
Arthur W. Keytar; \ ice President - 
Finance, Richard B. McKeough; Vice 
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fairs, Donald M. Wilson; Vice Presi- 
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P. I islcr, Otto Fucrbringcr, Charles 
L. Gleason, Jr., John L. Ilallenbeck, 
Peter S. Hopkins. Lawrence Lay- 
bourne, Edward Patrick Lcnahan, 
Henry Luce III, Joan D. Manley. 
John A. Meyers, J. Richard Munro, 
E. Gabriel Perle, Herbert D. Schulz, 
Ira R. Slagter, Robert M, Steed, 
Kelso F. Sutton, Arthur II. Thorn- 
hill. Jr., Garry Valk, Barry Zorthian; 
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Treasurer, J. Winston Fowlkes; 
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William E. Bishop; Asst. Comptrol- 
lers, Kevin L. Dolan, Eugene F. Farro; 
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CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS & 

ORDER FORM 

IF YOU'RE MOVING. PLEASE LET US KNOW 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


Atlach your present mailing 
label beie and Ml in your new 
address below. Mail lo: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60611 


FOR FASTER SERVICE 

About this or other matters concerning your 
subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
addilional subscriptions, etc., 

CALL TOLL FREE 

80D-G2I-8200 

(Illinois: 800: 972-8302) 

Subscription price in the United States. Canada, 
Puerto Rico and the Caribbean Islands is $14.00 a 
year; Military personnel anywhere in the world 
$10,00 a year; all others $18.00 a year. 

To order SI, check Box: □ new □ renewal 


ADDRESS 




Inexpensive calculators 
don’t have to come 
from cheap companies. 


Today a lot of companies that sell calculators spend more 
money on advertising than they spend on service. 

And you pay the price. 

Not so with The Calculator Company. We not only sell 
our products in 365 Monroe owned offices, we also guar 
antee to fix anything we sell or replace it with a loaner in 
one business day. 

That's this year, and next year. And every year for as long 
as you own a Monroe calculator. 

To this we add the secret that has made us number one. 

Choice. 

Starting as low as $79.95 for our Model 30 or for pennies 
a day our Model 410 budget display or our Model 1305 
budget printer. But your choice doesn't end there. It goes on. 
To the largest line of electronic calculators in the world. 

Because the closer we can fit your needs, the less you 
end up spending in the long run. And that’s the real difference 
between inexpensive and cheap. 

Complete details are as close as your phone. Just call 
your local man from Monroe, or return the coupon. Then 
sit back and leave the rest to us. 
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Monroe, Os! m onroe 

The Calculator Company 
550 Central Avenue 
Orange, New Jersey 07051 

□ Yes, I'd like to see the New Monroes. 

□ Yes. I’m interested, please send 
complete information. 

Name 

Title 

Company 

Address 

Phone 

City 

State Zip 
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^ The Calculator Company. 1 
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YESTERDAY 


\A/° can scarcc *>’ remember an event 
* * not involving a war or some vast 
issue in politics which has occasioned so 
much excitement." the New York Times 
editorialized. "Crowds of persons waited 
around the newspaper offices last night 
until long after dark . . . requesting in- 
formation about the result. . . 

The sports event that stirred the mul- 
titudes in the summer of 1874 was not a 
heavyweight championship fight, a cru- 
cial baseball game or a classic horse race 
but a college rowing regatta, a three-mile, 
nine-team race scheduled to take place 
at Lake Saratoga on July 16, 1874. If it 
is now difficult to imagine groups of two- 
fisted men in their favorite saloons de- 
bating the merits of Columbia's crew vs. 
that of Yale or Wesleyan, it might be 
well to remember that Civil Vvar soldiers 
frequently wagered consequential sums 
of money on races between paper sail- 
boats or even pet lice trundling from one 
edge of a metal plate to the other. We 
tend to take w hat action is available, and 
a century ago rowing was very nearly the 
all-American sport. There were, after all, 
many beautiful streams and rivers to be 
traveled, without interruption by com- 
mercial traffic or encountering pollution, 
and those were the days when many 
more people participated in sports than 
watched. 

Not that the sports fan was an un- 
known creature in 1 874. He was alive and 
quite well, and July of that year present- 
ed him with a number of interesting 
events. Although still a new activity, so 
new 1 that it was hyphenated, base-ball at- 
tracted thousands of spectators to Wa- 
tertown, N.Y. for a tournament involv- 
ing 14 amateur clubs from the United 
States and Canada. On July 3 the Maple 
Leaf team from Guelph, Ont., the even- 
tual winner, beat the Ku Klux Klan club 
(Klub?) of Oneida by a score of 13-4. 
(The newspaper accounts of the time did 
not say whether the Oneida team was 
handicapped by having to wear its 
sheets. ) 

And sports-watching had its hazards 
then, as now. On July 4, for example, 
eight young men were struck by lightning 
while watching a game of marbles near 
Rockwood, Tenn., and in Memphis, four 
days later, the following occurred: "Dur- 
ing a game of base-ball in the suburbs 
last evening, a negro man, who was in 
the way of Peter Meath, the catcher, was 
ordered out of the way, to which he re- 
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In 1874, Crew 
Was Oarsome 


Never mind Ali-Frazier, you should 
have seen Columbia rowing Yale 


sponded with an oath and. drawing a 
pistol, fired at Meath, who ran to his coat, 
and getting a pistol, returned the fire. 
Some half-dozen shots were fired in the 
melee that ensued, the negro tiring at the 
other members of the club. Fnally he was 
shot in the back and then beaten terri- 
bly." So much, as they say, for the light- 
er side of the news. 

Many “base-ball" fans were also ex- 
cited about the upcoming European tour 
of the National Association's Philadel- 
phia Athletics and Boston Red Stock- 
ings, which were to be the first profes- 
sional clubs to play abroad. Meanw hile, 
league play went on as usual — with one 
newspaper's accounts of the games be- 
ing distinguished by a curious, almost 
compulsive, criticism of the umpiring. 
On July 10, for instance, it was remarked 
that “the umpiring was excellent.” even 
though Philadelphia beat the hometown 
New York Mutuals. On the 15th, follow- 
ing a 9-8 victory by Boston, the offici- 
ating was termed "very strict." The next 
day, as the A’s beat Boston, it was 
deemed "very satisfactory," while on the 
third, a more detailed critique asserted 
that “the game was lost to the Philadel- 
phians by a poor decision of the umpire, 
who in the 6th inning gave Craver out at 
the plate when it was evident that he got 
there before the ball." 

Receiving less critical attention in the 
sports pages that month were the antics 
of Professor Squire, the Utica balloonist 
who got involved with a church spire at 
Brockville, Ont. on July 1 and such "de- 
cided novelties" as the rare spectacle of 
a “ladies swimming contest" at Fort 
Hamilton Beach. N.Y. on the 8th. The 
first race, for the prize of a gold opera 
chain, was won by Sophie Stevens under 
the supervision of Miss Kate Bennett, 
"herself an expert swimmer and ladies 
instructress in the free swimming baths, 
foot of eleventh street." 


But the big event for sports fans of July 
1874 remained the college regatta, in an- 
ticipation of which thousands of persons 
had elbowed their way into the New 
York resort town of Saratoga. It was ru- 
mored that even President Grant would 
attend. As the pre-contest ballyhoo 
swelled to remarkable proportions 
sportswriters then, as today, made news 
of trivia: Cornell's particular handicap 
("they are all suffering from diarrhea"): 
the odds established by the official pool 
sellers, or bookies ( Harvard was favored, 
with Yale second choice and Wesleyan 
third): and an alleged threat by Yale's 
Captain Cook to smash into Harvard's 
boat rather than finish behind his 
school's most hated rival. 

On the morning of the race thousands 
of young women decorated the streets of 
Saratoga by dressing in thecolorsof their 
favorite team. ("Backing Brown was a 
distinct sacrifice.” one fashion-wise cor- 
respondent remarked. ) By midday, more 
than 25,000 spectators had started for the 
nearby lake, riding farm wagons, brick 
carts — “everything with four wheels." 
So critical was the transportation short- 
age that upwards of 550 was paid for a 
team of horses, and one farmer who had 
come to town w ith a load of spinach had 
to defend his vehicle from capture by us- 
ing his whip. 

Five hours later, when the crowd had 
settled back in the grandstand and along 
the shoreline, the College Regatta Com- 
mittee announced that the race had been 
postponed because of choppy water. 
Grumbling, the throngs returned to Sar- 
atoga. 

The following day the pilgrimage was 
repeated and the race was again post- 
poned, after official dawdling. It was 
noted that the spectators were becoming 
restless and. even worse, uninterested. 
“The toilettes of the ladies showed a 
great falling-off of devotion, for very few 
were dressed in the college colors," the 
Times reported. 

But the race finally did take place and 
drama was plentiful as underdog Colum- 
bia flashed across the finish line well 
ahead of the field, while Yale and Har- 
vard exchanged foul charges. Columbia 
Captain Frank Rees fainted and had to 
be carried to the hotel, and police offi- 
cials reported that pickpockets had had 
a field day. As, indeed, did spectators and 
participants, lOOJulysago. 

— GfcORGE Gll’t 


YOU DON'T HAVE TO 
WAIT FOR TOMORROW 
TO ENJOY A 
SUNRISE. 



Until now, if you wanted a spectacular sunrise, you had to 
be in the right place at the right time. A bar. A restaurant. 

Or maybe a friend’s house, if he had the tequila, orange juice 
and grenadine needed to 
make one. 

Now you can enjoy a 
sunrise anytime and any- 
place. Because we’ve taken 
the original sunrise and 
put it in a can. 

THE CLUB Sunrise is 
a V2 pint of Jose Cuervo"’ 

Tequila and natural flavors. 

And you can find it wherever 
liquor is sold. 

So why not enjoy The 
Club Sunrise soon. After 
all, it’s the only sunrise you 
can take wherever you go. 


CLUBS. ANYTIME, ANY PLACE, ANY REASON. 


THE ClU&'CocVlaili, ?S-«8 Prool £I9« The Club DiHilfing 


Co., Hanford, CT.. Menlo Pk. CA. 



Naturally grown menthol 


Rich natural tobacco iaste. 

a* «Up»a ]f 


No harsh, "hot taste. 


ig.ij^otine. av. per cigarette, FTC Report MAR. 74. 
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Warning: The Surgeon ( 
That Cigarette Smoking Is 

General Has Determined 
Dangerous to Your Health. 



